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Dea Smpom: 


I enclose a copy of a memorandum by Dr. Lalive 
Legal Adviser to the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, on the Agency's legal 
status. 


ae This docume 
Advisory Commissi 
postponed until t 
time to study 

: 


nk 
meeting, 


nt should have been discussed in the 

en yesterday, but discussion was 

he next meeting, as delegates had not 
Lt It was only received just before 


Be I should be grateful if you could obtain the 
adviser's views on this document and let us have 
time for the next meeting of the Advisory Commissi 
. 

June 14. 


4. I.am sending a copy of this letter and enclosure 
to the Chancery at Fayid. 
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K.J. Simpson, Esq., 
Levant Department, 
Foreign Office. 


(TRANSLATION ) 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY 
FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES 


MEMORANDUM 
to 
the Advisory Commission 
on 


UNRWA's Legal Status 


The present study, made at the request of the Advisory 
Commission, deals with the legal status of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, both from a general 
point of view and in relation to the practical problems - 
encountered in its every-day work. These will be dealt with under 
the following headings: 


I. UNRWA's status as a subsidiary organ of the United 
Nations Organization; 


II. Impact cf UNRWA's operational character on its 
legal status; 


Examination of certain practical problems relating 
to the status of UNRWA: 


Operation of local laws: rule and exceptions; 
Tax exemption; 

Personnel questions; 

Jurisdictional immunity; 

Free import of goods and upp Lies: 


summary and conslusion. 


I. UNRWA'ts status as a gsubsi idiary organ of the United 
Nations Organization 


1. By virtue of article 22 of the United Nations Charter 
"The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary organs as it 
deems necessary for the performance of its functions". The United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 

Near East established by General Assembly Resolution 302 (IV) is 

a "subsidiary organ" of the United Nations Organization (Resolution 
513 (VI) paragraph 3). As such, the status of UNRWA, both in 
international and national law, is in every respeot, prima facie, 
the same as that of the other organs of the United Nations. Whether 
or not this status is affected by the nature ef UNRWA's activities 
will be examined hereafter (paragraph 9 and ff.) 


ae In order to analyse the legal status of UNRWA, reference 
must be made co the following constitutional texts:- 


af vis 


a) The United Nations Charter 


b) The General Assembly resolutions 
regarding assistance to Palestine refugees 


Other important texts will help in clarifying and interpreting 
these basic ones. These are; 


ec) The Gencral Conventicn on the Privileges and 
Immnities of the United Nations 13 February 
1946 (hereinafter referred to as the “General 
Convention" 


d) The United Nations Staff Rules and Regulations 
which are the basis for UNRWA's rules). 


Finally, general international law and the practice of States in 
regard to international organizations and their officials must 
also be taken into account. 

is UNRWA possesses juridical personality, in international 
law as well as under the national laws of the different States. 
"State" must be taken to mean not only Member States of the 
United Nations but any non-Member State which has specifically, 
or implicitly recognized, de facto or de jure, the existence of 
the Organization. For example, Jordan, which is not a member 

of the United Nations, has recognized the United Nations 
Organization and its subsidiary organ, UNRWA, in a series of 
conclusive acts, in particular in subscribing to the General 
Assembly resolutions on refugee relief and in signing an 
agreement with the Agency on 14 March 1951. 


4. Juridical personality means the capacity of being 
subject to legal duties and legal rights and of performing legal 
transdetions. The juridical capacity of the United Nations and 
its organs under national law derives from article 104 of the 
Charter, which provides that: 


"The Organization shall enjoy in the territory 
of each of its Members such legal capacity as 
may be necessary for the exercise of its func- 
tions and the fulfilment of its purposes." 


This provision. has been developed in article 1, section l 

of the General Convention, which states that th Organization 
possesses juridical personality and has the capacity: a) to 
contract, b}) to acquire and dispose of immovable and movable 
property, ¢) to institute legal proceedings. 


5. The concept of international personality means 

that a public international organization is a juridical persona- 
lity in international law. (The classic theory was that only 
States possessed this characteristic.) In so'far as 
organizations are concerned, international personality implies 
the power to exercise functions of an international kind and 

the capacity to’ conclude international treaties defining the 
rights, the obligations and the powers of the community of 
nations. The international personality of the United Nations 


and its organs such as UNRYWA. is derived from the Charter. This 
point was definitely confirmed by the International Court of Jus- 
tice in its advisory opinion of 1949 concerning Reparation for 
Injuries Suffered in the Service of the United Nations. (See 
I.C.J. Reports, 1949, p.174 ff.) 


&, The rights, obligations and powers of an international 
organization are quite distinct from those of an individual 
Member State, It is obvious that the objectives of the organiza- 
tion do not necessarily coincide with those of certain Member or 
non-Member States. 


hes For it to be able to exercise its functions and to 

achieve its objectives, an international organization should enjoy 
the greatest possible measure of independence. This basie principle, 
which is uncontested, involves a number of consequences which are 
well established in international practice and are accepted by the 
most highly qualified publicists. [In particular, the organization 
should enjoy the privileges, immunities and facilities necessary 

for the fulfilment of its purposes. This is the so-called 
functional criterium laid down in article 105 of the Charter:- 


"The Organization shall enjoy in the territory 
of each of its Members such privileges and 
immunities as are necessary for the fulfilment 
of its purposes," 


This provision in the Charter might be considered as insufficiently 
clear, in that it neither specifies the privileges. and immunities 
which are nocessary nor indicates the organ which is entitled to 
select those privileges and immunitics which are functionally 
necessary to the Organization: the State itself 2? The Organization ? 
Or the Organization in agrcement with each State ? 


8. The question has now been solved by specific texts and 

by international practice. on 13 February 1946, the General 
Assembly adopted the General Convention already referred to above, 
which stated and specified the privileges and immunities necessary to 
the United Nations for the fulfilment of its purposes and to 

its officials for the independent exercise of their functions. 

A large number of Member States have now ratified this Convention. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the Convention, as a 

whole, has a merely declaratory value.- In other words, its principal 
effect is to form late and clarify a number of rights pertaining 

to the Organization and obligations incumbent upon States, which 
rithts_and obligations are embodied implicitly in article 105 of 

the Charter. Consequently a Member State of the United Nations 

may be considered as bound by the Convention even if it has not 
specifically ratified it, at least as rogards its main provisions. 
This interpretation is moreover confirmed by examination of the 
preparatory work on the Charter. At the San Francisco Conference, 
the Rapporteur of Committee IV/2 stated in his report that the 

terms “privileges and:immunities" covered all that could be con- 
sidored necessary for the fulfilment of tho purposes of the 
Organization, the free operation of its organs and the independent 
exerciso of the functions and dutics of its officials (tax exemption, 
jurisdictionnl immunity, facilities in respect of communications 
ete.). He addod that in 911 events one principle was certain: 


“vs 


"No Member State should in any way hinder the 
operation of the Organization or take any 

step to increase its financial or other burdens," 
(United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, Vol. 13, Doc. 933, page 776 & ff.) 


It should be noted that the General Convention only lays down 
the minimum obligations incumbent upon States. It is open to 
them to be more generous, and in fact quite a large number of 
States have given the United Nations and its officials more 
liberal treatment and have provided greater facilities than 
those outlined in the Convention. 


II. Impact of UNRWA's operational character 


on its legal status 
9. It is now necessary to examine whether the "operational" 
character of an international organization such as UNRWA can 
affect and modify its status as analysed above. 


. s 

Om It has sometimes been argued that the Agency cannot 

be considered a public international organization in the strict 
sense, in view of the direct and immediate nature of its opera- 
tions on the territory of certain States. The result of these 
"operational" activities would be to deprive the Agency of some 
of its international attributes and give it the character of a 
mixed national - international institution. According to this 
interpretation, UNRWA would be a hybrid juridical persons on 

the one hand a national institution of recognized public utility, 
or even a public establishment, governed by the internal public 
law of the host countries and, on the other hand, an organization 
with international status. 


aki A similar conclusion has sometimes been drawn from 
the alleged "exceptional" nature of the Agency's activities. 
No other international organization, it is argued, would be 
called upon to exercise in a sovereign state such direct and 
immediate action as UNRWA, whose activities affect the daily 
life of a section, sometimes a large section,of the local 
population. This unique character would carry with it a 

Sui generis status for the Agency, which would make it subject 
to the local legislation of the States concerned and to the 
direct control of their organs. 


Leis It is certain that this argument is without foundation 
in law. It cannot be substantiated by any text and it runs 
counter to international practice in this field. 


1S. First, it would be wrong to assume that the Agency 
is the only one of its type among international organizations, 
Several international organizations undoubtedly act less 
directly in the life of States: these are the "promotional" 
type of organization such as the International Labour 
Organization or UNESCO. But there have been and there are 
today a number of large operational organizations: UNRRA 


ie 


(United Nations Relief.and Rehabilitation Administration), IRO 
(International Refugee Organization), UNICEF (United Nations ° 
International Children's Emergency Fund), UNKRA (United Nations 
Korean Relief Administration). It is interesting to note that 
not a single one of the States in which these organizations 
operate or have operated has ever claimed that the exceptional 
nature of their activities limited their international status 
in any way. The case of the IRO is worth mentioning in this 
connection, as this organization was responsible for implementing 
an operational programme of enormous scope (very much larger 
than UNRWA's in the field of relief). 


14. The General Assembly established UNRWA, UNICEF and 
UNKRa to carry out operational programmes entailing direct and 
immediate activities on the territory of many States. In so 
doing, the General Assembly necessarily determined that the 
achievement of such programmes would "fulfil the purposes" of 
the Organization within the meaning of articles 104 and 105 

of the Charter, This has the veffect of conferring upon these 
three organizetions the legal status and the privileges and 
immunities provided for in the two above-mentioned articles. 
All the Member States and many non-Member States have now 
recognized that these three organizations are subsidiary organs 
of the General Assembly within the meaning of article 22 of 

the Charter. It is interesting to note, for instance, that the 
treatment given to UNKRA in Korea is, from many points of view, 
more generous than that provided for in the General Convention. 


15. It is obvious that the hybrid character (both national 
end international) of UNRWA, in derogation of general international 
law, cannot simply be assumed but would have to be deduced from 
specific texts and from the practice adopted. jointly by all the 
States concerned. There is no evidence and no indication what- 
soever to substantiate such a conclusion. 


16. Furthermore, the theory of the "hybrid character" 
conflicts with the very concept of an international organization 
as derived from articles 100 and 105 of the Charter, as well as, 
in so far as UNRWA is concerned, the General Assembly Resolutions 
on Palestine refugee relief. Such a theory would affect the 
rights and prerogatives of the Director, who is responsible to 
the General Assembly (Resolution 302 (IV) paragraph 9). This 
responsibility entails, as a corollary, the necessary authority 
and independence. 


7. If the government of a host country considered that 
the operational activities of UNRWA were of such a nature as 

to affect its international status, it should raise the question 
in the General Assembly, since such a concept would involve a 
‘basic principle which the General Assembly alone is empowered 

to modify in certain circumstances, and this it would only do 
after thorough study by its Legal Committee. 


18. UNRWA is therefore a public international organization 
and has none of the characteristics of a national administration 
or institution. In other words, the respective rights and duties 
of a host country and UNRWA should be appraised in the light of 
international law and not of the national law of the country in 
question. The functional needs examined above, and particularly, 
the principle of independence inherent in the very nature of an 
international organization, whatever the nature of its activities, 
entail a number of important practical consequences. The most 
significant of these will be considered hereunder. 


ITI. Examination of certain practical problems 
relating to the status of UNRWA 


a) Operation of local laws: rule and exceptions 


19. It must be pointed out that the international status 
defined above does not create, for the benefit of the organization, 
an extraterritorial status in the old meaning of the term - in the 
sense that such an organization would not be subject to local laws. 
Such a conclusion would be false. In principle, an international 
organization and its officials are obliged to respect local laws. 
This general rule applies equally to the diplomatic representatives 
of a foreign state. This is so, in particular, in regard to 
substantive law, whether it directly affects the public life of 

a State, in particular public order (criminal law, for example), 

or primarily concerns individuals (private law). 


20. This general principle is subject to a limited number 

of exceptions which derive from international law (treaties or 
custom), either directly or by necessary implication when the 
elements involved are inherent in the organization and essential 

to the exercise of its functions and the fulfilment of its purposes. 


b) Tax exemption 


el. The first of these exceptions concerns fiscal legislatian: 
an international organization enjoys general freedom from taxation, 
and in this respect cannot be subjected to a State legislation, 

The reason for this exemption is obvious: a State should not 

enrich itself to the detriment, not only of another State or of 
the community of nations, but also, in UNRWA's case, of the 
programme. By so doing, it would reduce the already limited 
financial resources of the Organization and hinder the fulfilment 
of its purpose. This rule follows from article 105 of the Charter 
(see the preliminary discussions of the San Francisco Conference 
quoted above, para 9). It has been formulated in greater detail 

in the General Convention (Article II, Sections 7 and 8). 
Resolution 302 (IV), para.17 may also be. adduced in this regard. 
This rule is moreover universally recognized by States, to such 


| an extent that it can be taken as international custom, and its 


violation by a State is such as to involve the latter's international 


ef 


responsibility. This applies to direct taxation, duties and 
charges of all sorts (excepting those for a service rendered). 

The principle applies in particular to import and export duties 

on supplies purchased by UNRWA. It is also applicable to certain 
charges such as excise duty and various taxes (sales tax on fuel 
for instance). On the whole the rule is so clear and so gencrally 
accepted, that the host countries have applied it without impediment. 
It is however a pity that in some cases difficulties regarding its 
application have arisen in some of the countries where UNRWA is 
operating, in regard,for example, to excise taxes on fuel, landing 
charges on the United Nations plane,and export taxes. Negotiations 
are now under way on some of these questions. If a satisfactory 
settlement is not reached directly, the Director of the Agency 
intends to propose international arbitration, or to refer these 
difficulties to the General Assembly, because their practical 
implications are substantial in view of the fact that payment of 
such taxes and charges reduces the funds available for relief. 


c). Personnel questions 


eke UNRWA's major practical difficulties have arisen in 
relation to its personnel. Generally speaking, these difficulties 
belong to two distinct categories: the first covering the real 
status of the staff and the independence it should: enjoy; the 
second the applicability of local law, particularly social and 
labour law to the Agency's local staff. 


Boe As regards the independence of the staff, it has 
sometimes happened that a government has claimed the last word 
regarding the appointment of local staff, or the right, not only 
to object to the establishment of an international post, but even 
to veto the appointment of an "international" candidate without 
being required to give any reason for its action. This is a 

basic question which affects the very essence of an international 
organization, and for that reason a separate note has been 
prepared on this subject and is attached as appendix to this 
memorandum, 


24. - The applicability of the laws of the host countries 
regarding employment conditions, leave, dismissal etc., is a 

more difficult question. It is mainly in this field that practical 
difficulties have arisen in the past. The Agency has sometimes 

had to invoke its jurisdictional immunity in court cases brought 
against it by dismissed employees or labourers - generally refugees - 
claiming the benefit of certain local laws. 


206 In fact, it should never have been necessary to make 

a plea of jurisdictional immunity, as this is precisely one of 
the fields in which local legislation loses its impact, and does 
not apply, since it could never under any circumstances govern 
the relationship between the Agency and its employees. This is 
one of the exceptions referred: to in paragraph 20 above and 

is a logical consequence of the very nature of the work of an 
international Agency. Employment contracts signed between such 


sfs 


an agency and its employees, whatever their nationality, are 
completely outside the scope of local lawe These contracts, 

and the legal consequences thereof, form part of the internal 
relationship between the organization and its staff and are 

governed by the organization's own legal rules. To this general 
remark, an important special argument must be added in the case 

of UNRWA: the employment of refugees (who form the bulk of the 
locally recruited staff) is an essential part of the relief and 
works programme. For this reason also, the employment contracts 

do not come under territorial laws but under the internal regula- 
tions of the organization, which are governed by international 
administrative law. The nature of the rules to be applied 
therefore raises a problem of "sources", According to article 

58 of the Statute of the International Court of Justice, the 

main sources of international law are: a) international conventions, 
b) international custom, c) the general principles of law recognized 
by civilized nations. 


26-6 The rules governing the employment relations between 
UNRWA and its employees, both international and local, should 
therefore, first of all, be sought in international conventions. 
The basic texts, in so far as the Agency is concerned, are 
article 101, para. 1 of the Charter: 


"The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary- 
General under regulations established by the 
General Assembly." 


and article 9, para. b of Resolution 302 (IV), 8 December 1949: 


"The Director fof the Agency/ shall select and 

appoint his staff in accordance with general 
arrangements made in agreement with the Secretary- 
General, including such of the staff rules and 
regulations of the United Nations as the Director : 
and the Secretary-General shall agree are applicable," 


In this case, the widest possible meaning should be given to the 
term "staff". 


21. It must be admitted that the staff rules, in so far as 
UNRWA is concerned,are not, in all cases, exhaustive, or fully 
satisfactory. As it is doubtful that international custom even 
exists in such a new a field, the Agency must sometimes seek the 
rule governing a specific situation arising out of the employer - 
employee relationship in the general principles of law recognized 
by civilized nations. These "general principles of law", according 
to the best authorities, stem from the legal principles common to the 
different systems of national law. In other words, when the tenor 
of "international administrative law" cannot be determined by a 
specific international text, the law applicable must be sought 
among the general principles of law end, to this extent, the Agency 
may draw upon the laws of the host countries (labour laws é6tc.,) 

to complete its own internal regulations. 


s/ 


28. It is convenient at this stage to point out another 
difficulty which is not a mere matter of form, and which comes 

to light when the Agency's own internal regulations, while havins 
no real gaps, lay down, on a given point, a regime which is less 
advantageous for the employees than the laws of the host countries. 
This, for example, is the case as regards terminal indemnities. 

If, in cases of this type, the Agency's position is unassailable 

as a matter of strict law, it is far less so on the moral and social 
plane. <A number of practical difficulties would disappear if the 
"administrative law" applicable to the internal relationship 
between the Agency and its employees followed more closely certain 
laws of the host countries, which, as a whole, correspond to the 
"general principles of law recognized by civilized nations". This 
is an important aspect of the problem to which the Advisory 
Commission's attention has been drawn elsewhere, 


296 Apart from the UNRWA employer - employee relationship, 
there are other cases in which normally applicable local laws 

are replaced by the Agency's own regulations. Two examples are 
worthy of note: the practice of medecine by UNRWA-appointed 
physicians, and the question of an UNRWA Refugee Placement Office. 


30. The case of practising physicians is interesting. Strict 
requirements for the practice of medecine have generally been laid 

down by most States. To what extent are these national regulations 
binding upon UNRWA? 


ol. In this connection it is worth mentioning the system 
adopted by the United Nations and the United States for the UN 
headquarters district in New York. The Headquarters Agreement 
of 26 June 1947, states that except as otherwise provided in the 
Agreement or in the General Convention, the laws of the United 
States will be applicable within the headquarters district 
(Section 7). Section 8, however, gives the United Nations 


"the power to make regulations, operative within 

the headquarters district, for the purpose of 
establishing therein conditions in all respects 
necessary for the full execution of its functions." 


See One of the first cases for which the Secretary-General 
established an ad hoc regulation, overriding US local legislation, 
was precisely regarding the practice of medecine. This regulation 
authorized physicians to practice medecine within the headquarters 
district even though they were not entitled to do so on United 
States territory, on condition that the physicians and nurses 
concerned were qualified to practice in their own or another, 
country. 


55-6 The situation is the same in UNRWA, except that the 
authorization is not restricted to a given area (ratione loci), 


but to specific categories of persons (ratione personae) (refugees 
UNRWA h 


and UNRWA staff). A physician working for is therefore 
entitled to practice his profession on the territories of the 
host countries, within the narrow limits described above. 


o/s 


34. The position is similar in the case of an UNRWA 
Placement Office. On a past occasion, an office of this type 
in one of the host countries was erroneously considered to 
be governed by local labour law, UNRWA being classified as a 
"charitable organization" under the same local laws. ‘This 
system was faulty. An office of this type should have been 
considered as a branch of the Agency, with the same status 
and the same internal regulations. This would, naturally, . 
not have affected the Agency's obligation to respect the 
local law and to cooperate with the local authorities as soon 
as this Placement Office entered the local labour market by 
placing refugees. 


d) Jurisdictional immunity 


$5. Tt has been stated that UNRWA, as an international 
organization is governed in principle - with the above-mentioned 
reservations - by the national laws of the countries in which it 
operates. However, this cannot be taken to affect in any way 
the jurisdictional immunity which the Agency enjoys under the 
relevant treaties and texts (the Charter, the General Convention 
of 13 February 1946 and Resolution 302 (IV) ). A distinction 
should be drawn between subjection to local laws - which is a 
matter of substantive law - and immunity from jurisdiction, which 
belongs to the field of judicial procedure and enforcement, in 
other words, to national judicial organization. 


, O64 Few principles are so well established today in the 
law governing international organizations as the one whereby an 


international organization - and its officials in the execution 

of their duties - cannot, under any circumstances (except after 
express waiver)sbe sued before a local court. This rule is 
derived from functional necessities: an international organization 
cannot be subjected to the jurisdiction of national courts nor 

can it be the object of measures of execution, because these 

might affect its activities and its independence. This rule is 
clearly stated in Section 2 of the General Convention: 


"The United Nations, its property and assets, 
wherever located and by whomsoever held, shall 
enjoy immunity from every form of legal process 
except insofar as in any particular case it has 
expressly waived its immunity. It is, however, 
understood, that no waiver of immunity shall 
extend to any measure of execution." 


This provision, as mentioned above (para.8) does not establish 

a right and an obligation. It merely defines an already existing 
right, stemming, in particular, from article 105 of the Charter. 
The history of international organizations, both in the days of 

the League of Nations before the war,and after, shows that on a 
number of occasions legal proceedings were instituted by private 
persons against these organizations. In nearly all these instances 
the courts recognized the immunity of the organization and 
dismissed the cases. 


mee 


Sar It should be noted moreover that immunity from 
jurisdiction implies a corresponding obligation for the 
Organization to provide alternative remedies. The Organization 
is not above the law. It must, for reasons of elementary 
justice, respect the rule of law which makes it incumbent 

upon it to be ready to accept other procedures. Section 29 

of the General Convention states that the Organization 


"shall make provision for appropriate modes of 
settlement of disputes arising out of contracts 
or other disputes of a private law character 
to which the United Nations is a party." 


In application of this rule, whenever a dispute of this type 

arises in which the United Nations is involved, arbitration is 
generally suggested or accepted if settlement cannot be reached 
by direct negotiation. UNRWA has complied with this provision. 


58. .It is to be regretted that the courts in some of the 
countries in which the UNRWA is operating are not fully informed 

as to its status. Judgment has somctimes been given against 

UNRWA. A recent case (one brought against UNRWA by a teacher 

whom it had dismissed) was very serious: not only did the local 
court declare itself competent and gave judgment, but the judgment 
was followed by a measure of execution against UNRWA's assets 
(attachment of its funds in a bank). This fact implied a three- 
fold breach by the State concerned of the international obligations 
it had freely contracted with the United Nations. First, it should 
have recognized that the case in question was governed by inter- 
national, not local law, and hence the dispute which had arisen 

out of the employment relationship between UNRWA and its employee 
should have been settled by the appropriate internal channel of 

the Agency. Secondly, the Foreign Ministry (which had nevertheless 
been immediately advised of the question) should have informed 

the court of UNRWA's international legal status and of the 
jurisdictional immunity which it enjoys under international 
instruments and custom. Thirdly, the judgment wrongly given 

should not, in any event, have been followed by a measure of 
execution, since the General Convention (Section 2, see para. 

36 above) provides that even when the Organization has waived 

its jurisdictional immunity (which was not the case in this 
instance), the waiver of immunity shall never extend to any 

measure of execution. (A note of protest regarding this affair 

was sent to the government concerned claiming reparation for 

the damage suffered by the Agency). 


39. National courts can hardly be expected to be conversant 
with the very special status of a public international organization; 
it is up to the Foreign Ministry concerned to give the proper 
guidance. Whenever there hes been a case involving the United 
Nations or other international organizations, the courts have 
generally been informed of this status through the Foreign Ministry 
of the country concerned. There is hardly any case on record in 
which the courts have overriden the formal and specific recommen- 
dations of the: Foreign Ministry. 


e) Free import of goods and supplies 


40. Another important rule arising out of the instruments 
governing UNRWA's status is that of free imports. The Agency 
should always be able to import freely all the supplies needed 
for its programme. The functional necessity for this rule is 
obvious: UNRWA could not fulfil its purposes or carry out its 
mission, and its independence would be jeopardized, if the local 
governments should exercise pressure, for example, by refusing 
to issue import licences with the object of obliging UNRWA to 
purchase goods or supplies locally. As an organ of the inter- 
national community, the Agency is accountable for its action to 
this community and must respect the rules established by it for 
the attainment of its objectives. (See General Convention 
Section 7. (b)}). 


EVe Summary and conclusion 


To sum up: 


a) UNRWA, a subsidiary organ of the Unites Nations, 
is a public international organization, with an 
international and not a hybrid status. The 
"operational" character of its activities does 
not modify its legal status. As such, UNRWA 
cnjoys the privileges and immunities laid down 
in the relevant texts for the organs of the 
United Nations. 


In principle, UNRWA is subject, in so far ag 
substantive law is concerned, to the laws of 
the host countries. 


This principle is subject to certain exceptions 
stemming from treaties, international custom and 
practice, 


A first exception is in regard to fiscal law: 

in this respect, UNRWA should enjoy general 
exemption from the taxes, duties and other charges 
instituted by the countries concerned. 


4 second exception concerns the UNRWA - employee 
relationship. This relationship, which is part of 
the internal organization of the Agency, is 
governed by international administrative law, 

and not by local labour legislation. 


The conditions of recruitment and termination 

of staff of an international organization, 

whether this staff is "international" 6r "local", 

are determined by treaties and other international 
instruments, and not by regulations made by local 
governments, who can exercise over such staff only 

the control provided for in treaties or by custom 
‘principally, in matters affecting internal security). 
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g) The Agency enjoys full immunity from jurisdiction 
and execution. On the other hand, the Agency is 
under the obligation to establish an appropriate — 
alternative procedure for the impartial and 
effective settlement of the various disputes in 
which it may be involved, 


h) The supplies and products which are necessary for 
the programme activities of the Agency should be 
freely admitted into the host countries. 


42, - . UNRWA's legal status carries with it certain well- 
defined obligations on the part of the governments of the host 
countries. It has sometimes been maintained that this status 
should be different, as it would result in an inadmissible 
limitation of the sovereignty of certain States. It is permissible 
to state that this objection is based upon a misconception. A 
sovereign State does certainly possess the power to restrict its 
sovereignty and its freedom of action in certain directions if it 
considers that it will benefit therefrom. A State has the full 
privilege to conclude treaties covering rights and obligations. 
Most international treaties do in fact restrict, to a certain 
extent, the freedom of action,that is to say the sovereignty - taken 
in its widest sense - of one or more States. In general, it is 

not admissible to accept the rights and reject the obligations. 

If an international organization is operating on the territory of 

a given State, it does so with the full express or tacit agreement 
of that State. Needless to say, a sovereign State is not under 

an obligation to accept the presence and operation on its territory 
of an organization such as UNRWA. It is at all times free to object 
to such presence and such activities or to cancel, through the 
appropriate channels, the assent which it formerly gave in this 
regard. But as long as this assent is in force, the State is 
legally bound to respect the fundamental rules governing the 

status of the international organization, 


45. Although UNRWA's legal status is therefore clear, it 

is nonetheless quite possible to bring to the application of the 
respective rights and obligations of the Organization and the 
States concerned a certain measure of flexibility through 
negotiation and agreement. It is with this in mind that the Agency 
has adopted the practice of suggesting or accepting arbitration in 
any disputes in which it may become involved; it has also agreed 

to consult local governments with regard to its policy for the 
recruitment of loca in order to: stren 

economies, ) ++ bAe—pYr 


These are a series of actions which are not governed by law, nor 

by any obligation on UNRWA's part, but are in the nature of practice 
freely accepted for reasons of of expediency and general policy, and 
which can be modified at any time. 
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44. It is to be hoped that this memorandum will help in 
solving the difficulties that have arisen between certain host 
Governments and the Agency, all of which it has not yet been 
possible to solve, since these difficulties are of a nature 
seriously to prejudice the success of the operations which 

the General Assembly has entrusted to the Agency. 


J-F. Lalive, LEDs AwM. 
General Counsel 
UNRWA 


29th April, 1954. 


APPENDIX to the Memo- 
randum on UNRWA's 
Legal Status. 


Note on the Legal Status of an International 
Agency such as UNitWA regarding Appointment & 
Dismissal of Its Staff 


1. It appears necessary to examine the legal position 

of a public international organization such as the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency, as well as the rights of a 
sovereign state, whether or not that state is a member of the 
United Nations,:to participate in the administration of such 
an organization, in particular in the selection, appointment 
and dismissal of its staff. The position will be analysed in 
the light of the treaties in ferce and as it is today general- 
ly recognized in international practice. 


Qe A basic tenet of the law governing international 
organizations today is that such organizations, as associa- 
tions of sovereign states, must be able to perform their 
duties without interference from any state. The first and 
necessary consequence of this principle of independence is 
that an international organization, which performs, by means 
of its staff, the duties set forth in its terms of reference, 
must have an independent staff owing full loyalty to the orga- 
nization. The inevitable consequence’ is that the organization 
must have control’over its own staff (including, naturally, 
the power of appointment), so that it can select only such : 
employees, who, in its judgement, possess the required quali- 
fications. 


Be it is emphasized here that the above-mentioned 
principle is axiomatic and is questioned in no single state 
nowadays- Jt is applicable everywhere and knows of no ex- 
ception whatever may be the nature and activities of the 
international organization concerned. 


4 This principle is embodied in Articles 100 and 101 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 


Article 100 provides that: 


"1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary- 
General and the staff shall not seek or réceive 
instructions from any government or from any other 
authority external to the Organization- They shall 
refrain from any action which might reflect on their 
position as international officials responsible only 
to the Organization. 


2- Each Member of the United Nations undertakes 
to respect the exclusively international character 
of the responsibilities of the Secretary-General 
and the staff and not to seek to influence them 

in the discharge of their responsibilities." 


Article 101, paragraph 1, provides that: 


"The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary- 
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General undei' regulations established by the 
Genoral. Assembly." 


Moreover Article 105, paragraph 2, provides that: 


". .« » Officials of the Organization shall similar- 
ly enjoy such privileges and immunities as are 


necessary for the independent exercise of their 
functions in connection with the Organization." 


Needless to say, these articles are fully applicable to the 
UNRWA, which is a subsidiary organ of the United Nations, 
within the terms of Article 22 of the Charter: 


5 By resolution 590 (VI)y the General Assembly adopted 
the Staff Regulations of the United Nations. Regulation 1.1 
provides that staff members: : 


" by accepting appointment, they pledge themselves 
to discharge their functions and to regulate their 
conduct with the interest of the United Nations 
only in view-* 


Then Regulation 1.2 states: 


“ Staff members are subject to the authority of 
the Secretary-General and to assignment by him 
to any of the activities or offices of the. United 
Nations. They are responsible to him in the 
exercise of their functions. The whole time of 
staff members shall be at the disposal of the 
Secretary-General." 


Regulation 1.3 provides that: 


" In the performance of their duties members of 
the Secretariat shall neither seek nor accept 
instructions from any government or from any 
other authority external to the organization." 


6. ft should be noted that these provisions, which are 
logically derived from the above quoted Articles of the Char- 
ter, are also in force with regard to UNRWA staff members and 
are binding on them, whether they are international or locally 
recruited. The only difference is that the word "Secretary- 
General" should be replaced by “Director". 


7» Another constitutional text governing the status 

of the Agency and the powers of its Director is Resolution 
302 (IV) adopted by the General Assembly on December 8, 1949. 
The following passages should be quoted here: 


" 9. (a) The Director shall be the chief executive 
officer of the UNRWA responsible to the General 
Assembly for the operation of the programme". 


e 

9- (b) The Director shall select and appoint 
his staff in accordance with general arrangements 
made in agreement with the Secretary-General..." 
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8. In paragraph 17 of the same Resolution, the 
General Assembly called upon the Governments concerned: 


" to accord to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine ‘tefugees in the 
Near East the privileges, immunities, exemptions 
and facilities which have been granted to the 
United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, 
together with all other privileges, immunities, 
exemptions and facilities necessary for the 
fulfilment of its functions." 


9» It must be emphasized that these texts are also 
binding on a State who is not a Member of the United Nations, 
provided such State has accepted the Resolutions of the 
General Assembly and associated itself with their terms. 
Where this has been done, such a State would be, to that 
extent, under an international duty to carry out the provi- 
sions of the above-quoted texts. 


10. The conclusion to be derived from the above texts 
is, beyond all possible doubt, the following: 


The Director of UNRWA (or his representative) has 
sole authority to appoint and dismiss the staff of the 


Agencye He cannot share this authority with any organ of 

a national government. Even if he did so as a matter of 
policy, he would be acting ultra vires and this action,being 
unconstitutional, would be null and void. 


li. The Director may however, agree without derogation 
from his powers, to consult with the local government; he 


may, as a matter of policy and subject to clear evidence of 


advantage for the Agency and the United Nations, even go so 
far as to agree to give preference to certain categories of 
people. But the final word on the selection and appointment 
of each staff member must be his alone. Any other solution 
would be incompatible with the very nature of a public inter- 
national organization, and in particular with the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


L2s This does not mean that a State has no competence 
whatsoever in relation to the staff of an international 
organization. It may object to the appointment of certain 
staff members for serious reasons affecting public security, 
when those persons would be operating in its territory in 
their official capacity. Such objections should be made in 
accordance with the normal practice of States regarding di- 
plomatic and other foreign missions. 


13. But it cannot be argued that special political and 
economic conditions obtaining in a given State would warrant 
an exception to the legal rules recognized by the community 
of States» Such a claim would be based upon an incomplete 
knowledge of the role and werk of international organizations 
in the world of today- While it is admitted that net all 
international organizations play as active and direct a part 
in the terr tory of a State as does UNRWA, there are, however, 
and have been in recent years, several large operational agen- 
cies whose nature and activities are similar to those of 
UNRWA. They have at times employed local staff in large num- 
bers. Yet the States concerned have never tried gonerally to 
control the selection, epvointmént’' or Adismigsal of these 
employees, nor to interfere therewith. 
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(VE 1826/71) FOREIGN OFFICE, 5,W. 1» 


NFIDENTIS June hy 195k. 


Dear Chancery, 


Would you please refer to Falle's letter to Simpson 
(182/3/20) of May 5, enclosing Dr, Lalive's memorandum 
ADC No. 579 on the legal status of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency? 


2 Ve have sought the views of our legal advisers, explaining 
that this memorandum is a brief from which to argue with the 
various "host" Governments. In this context they see nothing 
with which we need quarrel on substance i.e, on the existence 
and extent of the privileges and immunities of the United 
Nations and its organs, They consider therefore (and we agree 
after consultation with United Nations Department) that the 
United Kingdom member on the Advisory Commission can give 
general approval to the memorandum, 


3e It has been pointed out however that a certain amount of 
advocacy - andit is able advocacy — has crept into the 
memorandum, It lies in the argument aimed at showing that 
even Governments not members of the United Nations, and not 
parties tc the General Convention on the Privileges and 
Imuunities of the United Nations, are legally bound to accord 
to UNRWA all the privileges and immunitics claimed, We 
should not necessarily subseribe to all the statements in 
this part of the argument, 


lie We are copying this letter to the Chancery at Fayid, 
Yours ever, 


LEVANT DEPARTMENT, 


The Chancery, 
Development Division, 
Beirut, 
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British Embassy, 


DAMASCUS. 
CONFIDENTIAL. ergs 
(18201/18/54 ) May 4, 1954. 


“Deke Fate. 


I was interested in your letter (VE 1826/59) of April 22 
to, Sterndale Benhett about the proposed report of the 
Advisory Commission of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency. While I am in general agreement with your letter 
I am nevertheless a bit dubious about the tentative views 
contained_in paragraph 3. 


2. I agree with the basic idea, namely that it should be 
made plain in the Advisory Commission and perhaps also in 
the Arab capitals that the restrictive activities of the 
best Governments cannot be tolerated indefinitely and that 
if persisted in they might produce some very serious 
consequences, particularly in the shape of action by the 
United States Congress. Private representations to this 
effect would be salutary, but I am reasonably sure that 
similar public representations, even if more weakly worded, 
would have an unfortunate effect both upon the general 
political situation and upon the refugee question. In my 
view majority and minority recommendations such as those 
suggested in paragraph 3 of your letter would produce an 
overt split between the host countries and the others which 
would benefit no one except Russia and which would merely / 
tend to increase Arab intransigeance. 


3. I am sending copies of this letter to Sterndale Bennett 
and Falle, to the United Kingdom Delegation, New York and to 
the Chanceries at Amman, Bagdad, Beirut, Cairo, Tel Aviv and 
Washington. 


De Avr, 


ee Oe Ca 


pP.s. Falla Esq, 
Levant Department, 
Foreign Office, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Development Division, B.M.E.0., 
c/o British Embassy, 


Beirut. 


(222/3/8G) 
CONFIDENTIAL ; May 8, 1954. 


At the last meeting of the Advisory Commission 
I gave what I hope was a clear analysis of our 
attitude to the Joint Report as far as it can be 
stated at present. However, to make quite sure 
that there should be no misunderstanding of our 
position I wrote a short letter to Hacking 
confirming our attitude. I enclose a copy of this 
letter and hope you agree with its terms. 


2 I am sending a copy of this letter and 
enclosure to Simpson, 


(S. Falle) 


Sir John Sterndale Bennett, K.C.M.G., M.C., 
Political Division, B.M.E.0., 
Fayid, 


United Kingdom Delegation, 


? Avi. , Commission, UNRWA, 


. ‘o British Embassy, 


Beirut. 
(222/3/8G) 
CONFIDENTIAL 


As I understand that Mr. Carver is likely to be away 
for most of May I am addressing this letter to you, although 
I should be grateful if you would show it to Mr, Carver as 
soon as an opportunity arises, 


there should still be uncertainty in your minds 
the United Kingdom attitude towards the Special 
Report I am giving you the following statement of our 
position, 


3+ We have not yet committed ourselves to the type of Joint 
Report we require and this will inevitably depend on the way 
Giscussions in the Advisory Commission develop, Furthermore 
vir John feels that we cannot take any decision on the forn 
or content of the report until we have the basic facts for 
which we have asked. This does not necessarily mean that we 
wish to include such facts in the Joint Report, but we need 
them for formulating our views and recommendations. This 

of course does not preclude their inclusion in the director's 
report. i refer here to the list of questions which were 
passed to you after the April 3 meeting of the Advisory 
Commission, answers to which I understand you have incorporated 
in a draft, which still has to be cleared. 


4. We do not want to be tiresome, nor to cause you a great 
deal of extra and perhaps wnnecessary work, Consequently we 
have from the start been unenthusiastic about the idea of 
writing long economic reports, if, as appears to be the case, 
other delegations require such information we take note of 
this fact but no nore, As far as we are concerned all we 
require at the moment are the aswers to Sir John's questions, 
We do not ask you to produce a vast paper. The more succinct 
your presentation can be the better we shall like it. I hope 
vis is clear, if not I shall be glad to discuss this matter 
you anc or Yr, Carver whenever convenient to you. 


(S. Falie) 


L.M, Hacking Esq., 
Uv. WR oW oA . 9 
Beirut. 
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FUTURE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PATTERN OF LEBANON 


Lebanon's total population is very large relative 
to total cropped land but a larger proportion of the population 
is dependent upon non-agricultural occupations than in the 
other Arab countries. In Lebanon, about 60% of the population 
depends upon agriculture as compared to 70 or 80% in the 
other Arab countries. 


The ratio of rural population to cropped area in 
Lebanon is also very high, namely 2.78 persons per hectare 
of cropped rainfed land as compared, on a Similar basis, to 
1.25 persons in Iraq and to -2 persons in the United States. 


( The population of Lebanon is increasing at an estimated 
é€ percent net per year. At this rate Lebanon will have an 
additional population of 361,000 persons by 1965. 


Lebanon's capacity to support this population at the 
present consumption levél will depend partly upon an extension 
of irrigated land but chiefly upon an expansion of industry, 
trade and tourism. 


Irrigation projects now planned would increase now 

irrigated land slightly by 1960; and by 41,600 hectares in 
1965 if the Litani project should be completed by then. 
On the basis of the present man-land ratio of rural population 
to cropped land (2.78 persons per hectare) this new irrigated 
land would support an additional population of 173,000 persons 
by 1965, as indicated in the table below. 


The annual emigration from Lebanon averages about 
3,000 persons net annually; hence by 1965, it may be assumed 
that 36,000 persons will have emigrated from Lebanon. 


Thus, of the prospective increase in population of 
361,000 persons by 1965, there would remain within the 
country 152,000 persons to be supported chiefly by other means 
than agriculture, if present consumption levels are to be 
maintained. It is not possible to forecast, with any degree’ 
of accuracy, Lebanon's capacity to achieve such an expansion, 
as the major determinant is international trade and services 
which depends primarily upon world economic conditions. 


The largest potential expansion involves the Litani. 
This project would furnish adequate electric power for a 
tremendous increase in Lebanese industry, if markets should be 
found for the increased industrial outputs Lebanon's present 
power capricity (hydroelectric and thermal) is approximately 
45,000 kw, producing 125 million kwh annually. Nearly one- 
half of the electricity consumption is for industrial use; 
and Lebanese industry now sive employment to 22,000 workers. 
Ecypt produces over 600 million kwh annually; and Egyptian 
industry gives employment to 367,000 workers. Egypt was able 
to double the volume of its industrial output in the ten-year 
decade 1938-47 (when foreign competition was virtually eleminated 
during the war years). If Lebanon, with the advantage of 
cheaper clectricity from Litani, should be able to double 


its industrial output by 1965 (a doubtful possibility) this 
would give rise to an additionnl employment of roughly 20,000 
labourers, representing with their families 100,000 persons. 
But isypt has a large internal market and Lebanon does not. 
Lebanon would need foreign markets to dispose of a large part 
of the increased output. Export markets depend upon effective 
implementation of the Intcr-Arab Trade Agreement to promote 
intra-resional trade and also upon world cconomic conditions. 


The Litani project would contribute to an expansion 
of the tourist industry, which brought around LL 40 million 
into Lebanon in 1952, through cheaper electricity, mountain 
lake boating and fishing, etc. 


Lebanese transit and reexport trade also support a 
large part of the Lebanese population. Notwithstanding the 
closure of the Palestine market aftcr 1948, the disruption 
of the Syro-Lebanese custom union in 1950, and increased 
traffic in recont years via Latakia and Aqaba, Beirut handled 
1,254,000 tons of merchandise in 1953 as compared to 892,000 
in 1948, and 632,000 tons in 1939. However, this transit 
traffic is confronted with long customs clearance formalities 
at Beirut port, and slow rail transportation (10 days to 2 weeks 
from Beirut to Amman). It is problematic how much the transit 
trade will continuc to expand when Latakia and Aqaba ports are 
developed. 


The Lebanese budget can probably finance all of the 
irrigetion and power Tee indicated above (approximate 


total cost of LL 15 million) except the Litani project which 
will cost about 4 100 million. Lebanese estimated expenditures 
under the Ordinary Budget for ministries concerned with 
cconomic development (public works, water supply, irrigation, 
roads, ports, government buildings, and agriculture) averaged 
LL 2O million per year, or nearly one-fifth of the total Ordinary 
Budget, in the 5 year period 1950-1954. Expenditures for 
development projects under the Development Works Fund (airport, 
village drinking water, hospitals, irrigation, etc.) averaged 
LL 15 million per year in the 4 year period 1950-1753. Thus, 
Lebanese expenditures average LL 35 million annually for normal 
economic development. The size of the Government's Reserve 
Fund is not known but is believed to range somewhere 

between LL 30 and LL 60 millions. These resources are not 
adequate to finance any appreciable part of the Litani. 

Hence, if the Litani, the only project that will have major 
impact upon the Lebanese economic situation, is to proceed, 
funds must be obtained chiefly from outside the Government 
budget, i-e. from private Lebanese or foreign investment 

(share capital), IBRD loans or other foreign loans or grants. 


Without the Litani project, the Lebanese economic 
situation 5 or 10 years hence is not likely to be materially 
different from at present (assuming normal world economic 
conditions). 


LEBANON: Increase in Population as Compared with Increase 
in Cropped Area 
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ée Land cropped within the year, total :1000ha 


Rainfed 

Now irrigated 

New irrigated (a) 
Total converted to standard cropped 
rainfed hectare,assuming 2.5 ha 
rninfed=1l. ha irrigated 


16703215 204212864 
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3- Man-land ratio 
(1) Total population to total ‘spersns’ 
standard cropped rainfed land ‘per ha’ 
(2) Rural population to total i S 
standard cropped rainfed land * " 


4. Total populrtion that might be sup- * ; 
ported at present consumption level’ " 
on basis of 2.78 rural persons per * 1000 : s * : 
hectnrre cropped rain*ed lend speramst 1,346%1,357:1,419¢1,517 


(a) Projects listed in Economic Development Programs and Projects, 
Appendix 2, Sub-section ¢, pet. the total 41, 
20,000 ha is from the Litani which is assumed to be 
completed by 1965. 
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The Six Year Development Program of Iraq (April 1, 
1751-March 31, 1957) will cost an estimated ID 155 million. 
One-third of the planned outlay is for irrigation; industrial 
projects, land development and highways account for most of 
the remainder. 


The goal of the irrigation program is to increase 
the amount of new irrigated land by 2.3 million hectares; and 
to intensify water application on seventy percent of the 2.9 
million hectares now.irrigated so as to permit annual cropping 
rather than the alternate cropping-fallowing now practiced 
on both irrigated and rain-fed land. The ultimate result 
of such a program will be to increase the area of land cropped 
each year from 2-7 million hectares at present (including 1.7 
million ha irrigated) to an eventual 5.8 million hectares 
(including 4.8 million ha irrigated). 


Scheduled completion dates for these projects are not 
firm. Projects included in the Six Year Plan which are planned 
for substantial completion by the end of the Six Year Program 
on March 31, 1757 would add 1.1 million hectares of irrigated 
land- as these projects may not be completed on the scheduled 
date, it is assumed for purposes of this report that they may 
be completed by the end of 1960. 


Other projects considered but not actually begun 
under the Six Year Plan, which would add an additional 1.2 
million hectares of irrigated land, are assumed to be completed 
by the end of 1965. 


Since the construction of large dams and reservoirs 
to maximize water supply constitutes a major phase of the 
program, it assumed for purposes of this report thit the 
supply of water to permit full application of water to present 
and newly irrigated lands, so as to permit their full cropping 
every year, will not be available until after 1965. 


An irrigation program of this magnitude, when completed, 
will enable Iraq to support more than twice its present 
population at present consumption levels. The total population 
of 5 million people is now supported by an annual cropped area 
equivalent. to 1.71 person per hectare of cropped land; or to 
245 persons per hectare of standard irrigated land. 


On the basis of the 1.91 ratio, 5-8 million hectares 
of cropped land would support an eventual population of ll 
million persons. On the basis of the 2.45 ratio, the equivalent 
of 5.2 million hectares of cropped irrigated land would support 
a population of 12-7 million persons, as shown in the table 
belowe 


These calculations assume the continuation of present 
consumption standards. They do not reflect the probable 
improvement in agricultural productivity that may be expected 
to follow from the agricultural improvement programs now under 
way in various Iraqi agricultural schools, experimental stations 
and demonstration farms. The improvement of seeds and animal 
strains, the increased use of insecticides,the extension of 


veterinary treatment for animal diseases, the incrersed use 

of fertilizers, and the adoption of improved farming practices 
may lead to a very substantial increase in agricultural 
productivity over a 10 to 15 yenr period. 


Nor do these cailculxrtions take account of the probable 
increase in naticnal productivity that may be expected to 
follow from the expansion of industries, based upon local 
raw materials, which will bring about a better balance in the 
over-all economy ind thus 1 net increase in total national 
production. 


These improvements will raise consumption levels even 
if the man-land ratios should continue at their present rates. 


The Iraqi financial position is adequate to support 
a development program of this magnitude. The total cost of 
the Six Year Plan is ID 155 million, or about ID 26 million 
per yeare Henceforth, Iraqi government oil royalties will be 
about ID 60 million per year. Assuming seventy percent of 
total oil royrlties allocated for economic development, as provided 
for in Iraqi Law No.6 of February 1752, ID 40 million will be 
available annually for economic development. If the present 
development plan should be extended another six years, even ata 
50% increase over the present scheduled rate of expenditure, the 
Iraqi finances would be adequate for the program. Royalties 
are payable in sterling, 1nd under the present arrangement with 
the sterling area this means an adequate supply of foreign 
exchange to meet the foreign currency requirements of such 
2 prorrame 


The limiting factor upon Iraq's capacity to carry out 
its development program within the time period set by the Iraqi 
government is likely to be neither finance nor the supply of 
unskilled manpower but rather the avrilability of technically 
skilled workmen. In 1749, Iraq's industrial labor supply 
was reported at 75,000, of which two-thirds were in industrial 
plants; and most of this was unskilled labor. A development 
program on the scale envisaged by Iraq will require at least 
a doubling of the present industrial labor force, at least the 
tripling of the present supply of irrigation engineers, at least 
2 tripling of the present supply of civil engineers; and even 
sreater proportionate increases for semi-skilled workmen such 
as mechanics, electricians, carpenters, bookkeepers, etc. 

_ The Baghdad “tngineering College gfraduates 50 to 75 students 
each yeare The mechanics trade schools in Basra, Baghdad and 
Kirkuk have a total enrollment of 500 students per yeare The 
agricultural school graduates 25 students per yeare About 2,000 
Iraqi students study at foreign universities each year, but 
not all of these are in technical fields. In 1953, Iraq borrowed 
84 technical experts from the U.K., 72 from the US Point IV and 
47 from the various UN Agencies. Intensification of vocational 
training will be essential to the carrying out of the Iraqi 
development program within the time period intended by the 
Iraqi sovernment. 


ee ee 


A frye ® . . 
IRAQ: Increase in Population as Compared with Increase 


x. in_Cropped Area 


1965 Eventual 
le Population 
Assuming 1% annual 5118 
increase 
Assuming 2% annual | 6 ,436 
increase 


ée Land Cropped within / 
the year, total 


Rainfed(a) 
Now irrigated(b) 


New irrigation(c) 
Total, converted to 
standard irrigated ha 
(.ssuming 2.5 ha rai 
fed=lha irrigated) 


S. ane band Taco 


(1) Totar population) persons | 
to cropped land fper haj 1.91 
(2). Tote 1 popula tia| i 
to standard irr-j] 
igated land ee 2045 


: 

4. Population that might 

be supported at pre- | 
sent consumption 
level(d) ,assuming 


(1)1.91 persons perj1000_ | 

ha cropped land persans| 5 O75: 45,075 °° 6255. . P64 41008 
(c)2.45 persons per 

-ha standard irr- 

igated cropped 


land 15,075 5,075 6,600 8,281 42,693 


ha. of aac 2y7Le,000 were nen 
and eel, 000 rainfed. Since the Haigh report stated intensity 
of irrigation at 58%, this would mean 1,687,000 ha of irrigated 
land cropped annually. The difference between total cropped land 
of 2,655,000 ha and the irrigated portion of cropped land 
amount ing to 966,000 ha is rainfed land cropped within the year. 
Cropped within the year 58% of total irrigated land of 2,712,000 
ha through 1965. Thereafter when adequate water supply becomes 
available 70% of 2,912,000 will be cropped within the year (i-e. 
2,038 , 000 he’) and of remaining 874,000 ha of irrigated land, 
50% (507, OOC ha) will be cropped within the yeare 


(c) Assumes 1;067,000 ha brourht into irrigation by 1960 
which following the present 58% intensity pattern of 
water application would mean 619,000 ha cropped within 
the year- Assumes 2,250,000 ha irrigated by 1965 
which, xt 50% intensity of water application, would 
equal 1,305,000 cropped within the year. Assumes adequate 
water supply for full annual cropping of the entire 
é¢,¢90,000 irrigated hectares after 1965. See appendix 
é¢ subsection 2 p.10 for list of irrigation projects 
included in these various time periods. 


Makes no allowance for increased agricultural productivity 
that may be expected to follow from improved production 
techniques now being carried out in Iragi agricultural 
schools, experimental stations and demonstration farms. 
This alone will raise production and contribute towards 
higher consumption levels. 


ADC. No. ch? Preliminary Draft 


Appendix 2, subsecticn 3, of 
G. A. Report, May 3, 1954. 


I eo 
FUTURE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PATTERN OF SYRIA 


Syria and Iraq now have a total popukation equivalent to 
approximately one person per hectare -f cropped rainfed land. 
This is low relative to Jordan which has 1.27 persons per hectare 
of cropped rainfed land and Lebanon where the rural population 
alone is equivalent to 2.78 persons per hectare of cropped 
rainfed land. 


The Syrian population is increasing rapidly. The 
recorded statistics show a net increase ranging between 1.3 
and 1.9% per year, but the recorded statistics may be low. 
For purposes of this report, an annual net increase of 2% is 
assumed. On this basis, Syrian pepulation, excluding refugees 
and nomads, would increase from 3,400,000 in 1953 to 4,300,000 
in 1965 - that is, a net increase of 900,000 persons. 


The total amount of new irrigated land likely tc be 
brought into cultivation under government irrigation projects by 
1965 (that is 178,000 hectares from Rouj, Sinn, Ghab, Mzerib 
and extensions of the Homs-Hama and Khabur projects)* would 
support an additional population of 540,000 persons at the present 
man-land ratio of 1 person per ha. of cropped rainfed land. 
However, additional irrigation possibilities (280,000 ha. from 
Yus@,. Pasha and the full use of springs and wells} which are not 
likely to be brought into full operation before 1965, alone would 
support an additional population of 840,000 persons at the 
present man-land ratio of 1 person per hectare of cropped rainfed 
land (assuming 3 ha. rainfed land » 1 ha. irrigated land). 
art Nos These calculations refer to new land to be irrigated by 
cee RENO the government. There is likely to be, also, a substantial 
Rilevr) extension of cultivated rainfed land by private owners, but ¢ 
accurate estimates cannot be made of the probable magnitude of 
such expansion. In the period 1939 to 1953, the amount of 
cultivated land, as reported in the government statistics, doubled. 
Since most of this expansion was in rainfed land, it may be 
concluded that the total amount of cropped rainfed land (1.9 
million hae in 1953) approximately doubled from 1939 to 1953. 
Much of the expansion was in the Jezireh but some occured in other 
parts of the country. There is room for some further expansion 
of cropped area in the northern Jezireh and elsewhere in Syria. 
The jmprovement of transportation from the Jezireh to Aleppo and 
Latakia, coupled with the improvement of Latak4® port, will tap 
this potential. 


Syrian industries, particularly textiles and cement, have 
expanded roe y in the last decade, and now employs 100 , 000 
workers. otal Syrian consumption of electricity increased from 
37 million kwh. in 1947 to an estimated 89 million kwh. in 1953; 
and industrial consumption rose from 15 million kwh. to 34 million 
kwh. in the same period. The Ghab project, which is hoped to be 
completed by 1960, would add 20, 600 kw. spy eet capable of : 
producing an additional 78 million kwh. he Yusef Pasha project, 
which is not likely to be completed until after 1965, would have 
a power plant of 45,000 kw. capacity. 


These trends, in conjunction with the relatively large 
internal market in Syria, suggest the probability of an 
appreciable expansion of Syrian industry over the next 10 to 15 
yearSe 


* See list Economic Development Programs and Projcets of Syria, 
Appendix 2, subsection 2, pe3 ff. 
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Syrian finances are probably adequate to carry out 
all of the smaller projects enumerated above and some but not 
all,of the large ones unless phased over a long period of years. 
The small projects (namely the Rouj and Sinn that remain to be 
completed, one canal of Khabur and the Quwaik that have been 
completed} were estimated to cost LS 13.5 mitlion and most of this 
obligation has already been provided for. 


The large projects, however, represent an @ggr@zate cf 
approximately LS 500 - 600 million ( or nearly three times Syrin's 
total Ordinary Budget). These projects which are phased with the 
Ghab and Latal@ia port taking first priority, include: 


LS_ million 


Latakie port 44 
Ghab project 112 
Jezireh roads 45 
eg - Latakia transportation 
ailway, or 215 
Improved rica 4 30 
Extension of. Homs-Hama irrigation 20) rough estimate 
Extension of Khabur irrigation 70) of LS 1,000 per 
hae 
Yusef Pasha project 150 


‘In contrast with costs of this magnitude,total Syrian 
governmental expenditures for strictly economic development 
projects have averaged LS 38 million per year in the 8 - year 
period 1945-52. The rate of ge el eae has been much higher in 


recent than in earlier years. stimated governmental expenditures 
for developmental projects in calendar year 1954 are reported at 

LS 72 million, which represents 23% of total Syrial governmental 
expenditure under all budgets in ‘1954.* : 


These figures cover developmental expenditures under: 
the Ordinary Budget and the various special budgets; and the extra 
budget expenditures, consisting of (a) so called"Available 
Treasury Funds" which would appear to be derived chiefly from a 
Reserve Fund that represents the surplus of actual receipts over 
actual expenditures in the Ordinary Budget and (b) borrowings from 
the Banque de Syrie et du Liban. Information is not published on 
the current status of the Reserve Fund or of the debt to the 
Banque de Syrie et du Liban. The Reserve Fund is believed to be 
in the order of magnitude of LS 50 million and the government debt 
to the Banque de Syrie et du Liban perhaps LS 200 million. 


To summarize} Syria's population pressure, in relation 
to cropped land, is about the same as that of Iraq but less than 
that of Jerdan and Lebanon. The production potential, taking 
account of probable new irrigation, probable extension of cropped 
rainfed land and the probable expansion of industry, will be 
adequate to support, at present consumption levels, more than the 
probable increase of population over the next 10 to 15 years. 
However, external finance will be necessary to supplement Syrian 
financial resources, if the development projects planned by Syria 
are to be completed within the time periods envisaged. 


* 


See Economic Development Programs and Projects of Syria, 
A npendix 2, subsection 2, pp 1-2. 


Unit 1953 1955 1965 Eventual 


Population (excluding 

83,000 refugees) assuming 

2%’ annual increase. 1,000 3,428 3,567 
persons (a 


Land cropped within the 
year, total 1, 000 2,446 2,453 
hae 
Rainfed Ys Lae 45900 
Irrigated " "508 508 
New government irrigaticn 
projects (b) , - ij 


Potential additional 
irrigation from wells 
and springs 


Total converted to 

standard rainfed.basis 

assuming 3 ha rainfed ea 

l ha. irrigated. 3,462 3,483 


Man-land ratio, assuming 
(1) Total population to 
total reported cropped persons 
land. per ha. 
(2) Total pepulaticn to 
total cropped land conv- 
erted to standard 
rainfed basis. 


Populaticn that might be 

supported at presént 

co nsumptic n lands, 

assuming 1.01 perso ons 

per hae converted rain- 

fed land. 1, 000 ae 
persons 3,462 35518 3,757 4,036 ,4,884 


Does not include nomads estimated at 300,000 


List of projects and description in Economic eae Programs, 
Assumes 


Appendix 2, subsection 2, pe3 of this report. ouj and 
Sinn completed by 1955; *Ghab and Mzerib completed by 1960; 
extension of the Homs-Hama and Khabur projects completed by 1965+ 
and Yasef Pasha completed sometime after 1965. An undetermined 
part of the land to be irrigated by these projects is already 
under rain-fed cultivation - hence, theoretically, deductions 
should be made in the table for rainfed area as the new irrigation 
projects come into operation. However, this is likely to be more 
than compensated for by.new areas brought into rainfed cultivation 
and also under river pump irrigation, that cannot be estimated and 
have not been included in this table. 


Dr. S. Mazloum, Annual Bulletin of International Commission on 
Irrigation, 1953 éstimated in coos the total new potentially 
irrigable {and (by irrigation tojects and river pumps) at 
375,000 ha. This included 180,000 ha. from wells and springs. 


Preliminary Draf 
Appendix 2, subsection 1 
of G.4, Report. 

May 3, 1954. 


PRESENT ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF JORDAN, 


1. Before the Palestine war, East Jordan (Transjordan) 
was politically independent of Palestine but economically 
dependent on it. Palestine was not only a natural market for 
Hast Jordan products but also a bridge that connected it with 
the outside world. 


The Palestine War (15 May-31 Dec. 1948) and its 
aftermath radically disorganized the normal pattern of the Jordanian 
economy by shutting Jordan from its normal market and by closing 
its normal trade exit at Haifa. 


20 In April 24, 1950, Jordan’ annexed 550,000 ha of Western 
Palestine to its original area of 9,100,000 ha, thus bringing the 
total area of Jordan to 9,650,000 ha. MThe cultivated area, most 
‘of which is rainfed, is about 858,000 ha or 8.9% of the total area 
of the country. The irrigated area totals 32,300 ha or only 3.8 
per cent of the cultivated area. The amount of land cropped 

each year is much smaller than the cultivated area, for between 
one third and one half of the cultivated area is left fallow 
every yeare 


3e The total population of Jordan was estimated at 
1,330,021 in 1952 as shown in Table 1 below. This included 
450,000 refugees, 400,000 inhabitants in the annexed part of 
Western Palestine and the local population of East Jordane No 
census of population has so far been taken, although one is being 
contemplated. The natural increase of the population is 
relatively high, averaging 2e5 per cent. With the imflux of 
refugees and the addition of the inhabitants of Western Palestine 
in 1948, the total population of Jordan has more than doubled. 


46 Of the total non-refugce population, about 660,000 or 
75 per cent depend for their living on agriculture and ancillary 
occupations fi), The above estimates on rural population and 
cultivated area would indicate on average farm holding per rural 
family, of 765 ha of rainfed land (2). 


The reporteof the Palestine Partition Commission, (p.68) 
gives 8 ha as a lot viable on first grade ground crop land, and an 
average of 14 ha for the whole of Palestine for taxable crop 
lands (3). Since Palestine enjoys a greater amount of rainfall 
than East Jordan, it is evident that the present average farm 
holding in Jordan affords a minimum subsistence level. Tt 
indicates also, the great population pressure on land. The lot 
viable for the Yarmuk scheme was provisionally placed at 2.5 ha 
of irrigated land, ieee up to 12.5 ha of rainfed land, to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living. 


Note: JD1 = 1,000 fils =f stg. 1 = $ 2.80 
1 ha = 10 dunums; 1 dunum = .24 atres. 
(1) The refugees depend mainly on UNRWA for their living 
and were therefore excluded in calculating the average 
farm holding. 
(2) To calculate the average farm holding the average 
eee ne family was estimated as composed of five persons and one ha 
VBS wr eae of irrigated land as equivalent to five ha of rainfed land. 
SCN, SEB olbewt) It should be noted that between one third and one half of 
ta . the cultivated land is left fallow every.year a fact which 
contributes to the lower income of farmers. 
(3) As reported in M.G. Tonides, Water Resources of 
Tr: j ) pc ie pe2s25 


=o 


5e ’ Assuming that financial and technical problems can be 
overcome, then the prospects of expanding the cultivated area 
depend mainly on the amount of water available for irrigatione 
The only major irrigation project which is the development of the 
waters of the Yarmuk and Jordan rivers has been the subject of 
various desk studies. The Srab Plan of March 1954 envisages the 
irrigation of 49,000 ha in the Jordan Vajley which would more than 
double the irrigated area in Jordan. The cost of such a 
development might average between $ 50 and $ 100 million which 
represents an amount of seal Sets beyond Jordan's capacity to 
finance. Apart from the Yarmuk - Jordan irrigation scheme, an 
additional 60,000 ha could be dry farmed in various parts of the 
kingdom. 


be The main agricultural ences in Jordan are wheat and barley 
in summer and sorghum in winter. n 1952, these three crops 
accounted for 74 per cent of the total cropped areade In normal 
years the cereal crop is sufficient to meet the requirements of 

the population including the refugees. In exceptional years some 
sarpluses occur which are usually expcrted. But in every two or 
three good years a drought year results in cereal deficits that 

must be met by imports. This places a heavy burden on the 
Jordanian economy as Jordan's balance of trade is always in heavy 
deficit position. 


Te Vegetables are grown on irrigated land in sufficient 
quantities as to meet the comsumption requirements of the 
population and to provide a small surplus which is usually 
exported to the neighbouring Arab States.e Fruits on the other 
hand, are relatively less important than the other agricultural 
products. Olives and grapes which are grown in the hilly parts 


of the country are the only important fruit products. Olives are 
of particular importance as a new industry of olive oil refining 
for export is being established. The area under tobacco and 
tombac has expanded substantially from 735 ha in 1950 to 30,462 ha 
in 1952 following the boom in the cigarette manufacture industry. 


8. Jordanian inJustries are small and cater to local 
consumptione They employ a small number of workers and contribute 
only a small proportion cf the national income. Most of them 

use local raw materials especially agricultural products. 
Industrilization on a large scale is handicapped by the lack of 
iron, coal, fuel oil and hydroelectric power. With existing 
resources except for phosphates and potash) only light industries 
are likely to thrive. All existing industries are protected 
against foreign competition either by tarrifs or restriction of 
imports. 


96 Cigarette manufacture is one of the more prosperous 
local industries. The tobacco used is a’ blend of imported and 
locally produced tobacco. Flour milling, soap making and olive 
oil pressing are among the ancient industries operating in 
different parts of Jordan. Few of the factories have modern 
machinery. A modern factory for olive oil pressing and refining 
has been ordered and will be constructed within the course of 1954. 
Marble quarrying and polishing is a new industry that has begun 
to explore both the local and neighbouring foreign markets. 
Weaving and textile manufacture is not highly mechanized. The 
output is very small and meets only a small proportion of local 
requirements. The production of alcoholic beverages is a fairly 
prospering industry using mainly locally aces Srapese 

modern cement factory began operation in February 1954. It will 
produce enough cement to meet all local requirements and any 
increased demand that may arise during the next five years. The 
only mining industry is that of phosphate rock for export. 


a “3: 


This industry as well as some others are described in subsection 
two of this report. Apart from the industries mentioned above 
there are a few souvenir industries in West Jordan for the 
tourist trade that was larger in the mandate days than at present. 


Qe No census of occupations has ever been conducted in 
Jordan. The majority of workers are unskilled and semi-skillcd. 
Skilled laborers are relatively searce and there is a constant 
demand for such labour. 


10, Jordan's balance of trade has always been characterized 
by a deficit. (see table 2.) For example, the receipts for 
commercial exports and re-exports in 1951 and 1952 covered only 
about 15 per cent of’commercial imports. Had it nct been for 

the import control policy adopted by the government the gap would 
have been wider. he main sources of foreign exchange revenue 
which help to cover the wide gap are expenditures of the Arab 
Legicn, of UNRWA and of Point Tv. In addition, there are the loans 
made by UK for development purposes and the sterling accruing from 
the redemption of Jordan dinars. Under oe conditions, it 

is difficult to foresee how and when can Jordan correct this 
imbalance. 


ll. Jordan's over-all budget expenditure amounted to 

JD 16,116 thousand and over-all budget revenue to JD 15,689 
thousand, in 1953-54, as shown in table 3. In 1953-54, 62% of 
the total budget receipts was furnished by the United Kingdom. 

In addition Point IV expenditures amounted to JD 1 124, 000 in 
fiscal years 1951-52, JD 765,958 in 1952-53, JD 507,092 in 
1953-54. Beginning with the fiscal year 1953/54 the Jordan 
budget was divided into three parts - an ordinary budget, a 
military budget and a development budget. Part I of the budget, 
that is the ordinary budget, covers current expenditure on 
administration and public works. The revenue for such 
expenditures is derived from local sources in the form of custom 
dues, taxes, fees etc. For the fiscal year ending 31 March 1954, 
total estimated ordinary expenditure amounted to JD 5,772 thousand 
dinars (36 per cent of the over-all budget) against an income of 
JD 5,345 thousand, the deficit being financed from accrued reserveSe 
Part. Llods: the military budget which takes care of the military 
units. Beginning with the fiscal year 1953/54 expenditure on the 
4rab Legion Air Force, Dead Sea guard and National guard were 
transferred from Part I to Part TI of the over-all budget. The 
income for the military budget comes from the British Treasury 

in the form of grants-in-aid. For the fiscal year ending 31 March 
1954 total estimated military expenditure amounted to JD 8,915 
thousand (55 per cent of the over-all budget) of which JD 665 
thousand were contributed by the Arab League to the National Guard. 
Part III is the development budget which represents also the 
budget of the Development Board. This budget amounting to 

JD 1,429 thousand is covered in full by the unspent portion of the 
second British loan granted during the fiscal year 1952/53. The 
first British loan of one million dinars granted during the fiscal 
year 1950/51 was originally incorporated in the ordinary budget 

as the Development Board was not established until April 1952. 


te ee ee 
TABLE I 


JORDAN: BASIC ECONO:IC INDICES 
(calendar years unless otherwise specified) 


Unit: E.Jordan?:E.Jordan:E.JordantH.& W.Jordan 
Ie Fopulation : % Fi § i 
2 Lota. 1000.2 307 (a)3 340): Niele: 3 1,330(d) 

; ; persms % 
Urban ee ee 6 2(b): 15 (c): 220(e) 
Rural aS ag eA 26552 660(e) 
Refugees is : ie “ oa ‘§ 450(e) 


ce Rate of increase(noml 
population including 
refugees) 


es 08 08 08 


Le) 
10) 
2 


e8 08 26 08 88 08 


3 


34.6(f) 
tect) 


23 4A(f) 


=) 
° 
pe) 


Birth rate 45 ae 59 4 (a)s 
Death rate : 17 .6(a )s 16.1): 
Excess of births over z ‘ 

deaths ‘$ 4 21.6(a)3 17 «3 (a): 


II. Agriculture 


1. Total area * 9.100, 0008 7 100,000: 5 100, 000% 9 650, 000(g) 


(1) Cultivated, total. + 7H49 o00%4)5 00, 000: ‘ 85 8; 000(k) 
(i) irrigated *(h) 26 ; 000% Neds 

(ii) rainfed * thy 23 5 "000 Weis ' 

(iii) cropped s 265; 000% eae % 

irrigated % 1 NeaAe “* NedAe “% 

rainfed ts 4 Neae Nee % 


(iv) fallow " ‘th)L€0, 000: Nede * 


2 ee 06 oS 08 08 08 08 


Total cropped & fallow * ; 445,000: 500,000: + 858,000 


(v) Total cropped 
converted to 
rainfed basis, 
assuming 5 ha 
rainfed= 1 ha 3 $ 2 < $ 
irrigated t : : r TB aye 


(vi)Reported crops, : : 
Total (m) eae s eas! 564,777 
199,750: 234, 4193 401,086 
140,000: 158, 505% 
50. "000: 59,7114 
g 500: 16 "400% 
"250: nea. ‘g 
NeBe 8 30,184: 
16 ,600: NeAe 


Cereals, total ° 
Wheat 
Barley 
Sorghum (mile) 
Maize 

Pulses, total 
Lentils 
Kersenneh 

(vet chiing) 

Chickpeas 
Broadbeans 
Others her tah 


ot ee 08 08 o8 
@ 08 os ce 0% BS 08 ce OF OF 08 


ee o8 08 06 06 08 26 0s 88 


Nee 
Neae 
NeAe 
Nee 


Nede 
Nee 
Nee 
Nee 


oe 08 06 28 8e 8 
se st 08 0& 08 06 06 


ee 28 68 os 08 28 
oe 08 08 Be 0s 8 


‘a 


TABLE I (Continued) 


iE. Jordan’ B. Jordan’ :B. Jordan E.& Jordan 


Fruits 

Grapes 

Olives 
Vegetables 
Tobacco & tombac 
Sesame 


NOW GT GN 
WW 20 SO 


(n) 


3 
fs 


(2) Potentially cultivate: 
(3) Uncultivable 


2e Production of cereals, $ % ‘is 
total(o) : s eee 161 161,590; EE, 342,358 


heat ‘7 £168 ,000% 100, 000% 106 ,031% 
Barley ¢ e196 "3.00: 55,0008. 41, 406% 
Sorghum (millet) 4 5% 900% | 6,100: 14? epes 
All others ; "440% e70% neae : 
3 Consumption of cereals $ 
Production 270; 640: 161 13503 161 689% 
Exports - $ Rede: 3 Nias t(pe2, "183+ 
Imports * Nede % Heae: S10 seit 
Available supply for 8 « : 
consumption is ceases tee 8 : 161, 685 


4. Ratios 

(1) Man-land ratios : . 
(i) Total non-refugee: cae 
population to total* per *% 
cropped land tha * 

(ii) Total non-refugee * 

population to crop-‘% 

ped land converted °% 

to rainfed: basis + " 


(2) Food supply ‘ 4 
(i) Total produttion “kgs. *% 
of cereals to totaltper 
non-refugee popl. ‘*perse* 
(ii) Total consumption * - 
of cereals to total: 
non-refugee popl. 


Iii. Foreign Trade(s) 
Exports 
Home produce 
Reexports 3 
Imports ‘ hate 7 % 
Balance of Trade # oe 71) | penne ey Ke oem 


Transit, excluding : : 
crude oil - AT} 2 kee 


(a) Konikoff, Economic Survey of Transjordan, pece. Figures are for 
1939 and 1743. 


(b) Estimated 20% urban. 
(c) Population of Amman, Salt, Irbid and Kerak- Ibid 


(x) Figure for 195¢ refers to production of maize. 


TABLE I (Continued) 


Housing Census of Jordan, 1952 reporting total population 
of 1,327,000 including refugees. — 

Estimated 25% urban. Estimated 450,000 refugees, although 
UNRYA figure of refugee population for September 1953 is 
477,000 but this includes some duplicnrtion. 

Annual Statistical Abstract, 1952. 


550,0U0 ha in W. Jordan, accordins to Department of Lands 
and Surveys, Annual Report, 1752. 
Ionides, Report on ‘ater Resources of Transjordan, 1739. 


Ionides says that between one-third and one-half of cultivated 
land in E. Jordan lies fallow each year; hence in this basis 
aa of 269,000 ha cropped and 180,000 ha fallow in 

L735 


Konikoff, Economic Survey of Transjordan pe28 states that in 
1944 land under cultivation exceeded 509000 hae 

Department of lands and Surveys, Annual Report, 1752. 

Irrigated area of 32,300 ha includes 307000 ha in E. Jordan and 
2,300 ha in W. Jordan.Of rainfed area of 825,700 ha, 613,400 ha 
are in BE. Jordan and 212,300 ha in W. Jordan. 

Figures for. 1952 from-Annual. Statistical Abstract, 1752, 

except olives at 41,491 ha in L951. Crop area in 1943 

and production in 1744 from Konikoff, Economic Survey; 
Production and aren in 1950 from UNRVA, Quarterly Bulletin. 
Agricultural area and production are for crop years 

Statistical Abstract, 1950, except sorshum production from 


UNRVA, Quarterly Bulletin endings in year indicrted.- 

Arab Plan of March 1954 would irrigate additional 49,000 ha 
from Yarmuk and Jordan waters.e It is assumed here from 
various data that an additional 60,000 ha could be dry- 


farmed, and 15,000 additional-ha irrigated. 


Production for 1952 from Annual Statisticrl Abstract 1752; 
for earlier years from UNR7N Quarterly Bulletin. 

Includes exports of whenrt and barley fear 

Includes imports of wheat and flour both for Jordanian 
normal population and for UNR'i. Imports of wheat 34,017 tons, 
of wheat flour 21,028 tons equivalent to 28,037 tons wheat, 
plus other cereals. 

In 1950 exports of 10,216 tons wheat, 8,824 tons barley and 
3,143 tons sorghume 

Exports exclude bullion and specie for all years. For 1747, 
exports include JD 728 thousand to Palestine and re-exports 
JD 2-2 million to Palestine. 

Imports exclude bullion and specie for all years as well as 
imports by concessionaries. Imports during 175¢ include 

JD 3,118 thousand made by UNRWA, and other such Agencies. 


TABLE II 


JORDAN: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
L952 S195 2 


Millions of Jordan Diners 
Tod: Looe 
I. Current Account 
Debits 


1. Imports 
(a) Commercial Imports 
(b) Unrwa Imports 

Total Imports 
2s Other Expenditure abroad 
3. Total Goods and Services 


Credits 


4. Exports and Re-exports 
5. Other Receipts 


6. Total Goods and Services 


7. Balance of Goods and Services 
Transactions 


Unilateral Transfers 


8. Official Transfers 
9, Private Transfers (net) 


10. Total Transfers 


1l. Balance of Fayments on Current Account - 


si By Capital Account 


12. Private Capital 

13. Official Loans 

14. Receipts under 1751 agreement 
Regarding Palestine Currency Board 

15. Change in Sterling and other Foreign 
Exchange Holdings including Sterling 
Currency Cover ta) 

16. Errors and Ommissions 


17. Total Capital sccount 


Note: (a) plus = reduction in holdings and minus = increase 
in holdings. 


eats tiee = 
TABLE III 


JORDAN: ORDINARY, MILITARY AND DEVELOPMENTAL . BUDGETS 


(fiscal years beginning April 1) 


stimates 
( ZIP 


Sh (Sia te 
eehes « 


Receipts 
Urdinary Budget, total 


Current receipts 
Brivish: loan of 2. 1 -maliion 


ee 06 08 
Ww 
Ww 
| a 


eo 
Ww 
iS 
fh 


os 08 08 OF 06 ost ethos 


(@) 
O 


co 
oe . 
ne 
Ww 


iiilitary budget, total 


Grants-in-aid from UK 
aid from arab Learue 


OF @6 88 we oF 0% OF 08 oF 0% #6 silos a8 


os 08 e656 e8 o8 © 
es 00 %* o¢ 


Development Board budget: loan % 
from UK 


Total Reccipts 
% from UK 


Expenditures 
Crdinary budget (ordinary & 


extraordinary expenditures) ,* 
eovak: ‘ 


14 3313 15,689 
630 qs 6 bat 


FoF oS 0s 06 OF 08 08 os 
et 08 of of G ee we 08 os 0% gy 


Ministrics concerned with 
economic and social a as 3 3 ae 
development s SS eee ie - tad et : 
British loan of £1 million °* ‘ AeSy3 (b){ 241): (b) (3 


re} 


Other ministrics & departmmts* 5 ys bie & (3198 (3 693) 


Military budget : : 19 a 3 1,500% 8,7) 
Development Board : : : 15007 a), 2g 
Total Expenditures : ry S ee, 1938 14, 8137 26.116 

Indicated surplus (+) or ©? " . 
deficit (-) - 46% +1,1442 -1,1303 - 482% = 427 


Source: liinistry of Finance 


(2) Carried over from unspent portion of JD 1,500,000 
from previous fiscal yearse 

(b) Carried over from unspent portion of JD 1,000,0C0 
loan in fiseal 1750-1751. 


Preliminary Draft 
Appendix 2, sub- 
section 3, of G.A. 
Report, April 26 1954 


FUTURE ECONOMIC DEVELOPIENT PATTERN OF JORDAN 


: The Jordanian population is increasing rapidly (at an 
estimated 2 1/2 percent per year) as a result of the high 
birth rate and the relatively low death rate. 


There is already a high density of population relative 
to cropped larde The ratio of the total non-refugee population 
to the total cropped land is 1.27 persons per ha of cropped 
rainfed land, as noted in the following table. This is 
equivalent for the total population to one family of 5 persons 
per 40 dunums of cropped rainfed land; or for the rural 
population actually living upon the land to one family per 
53 dunums of rainfed land. Agricultural economists estimate 
that a rural family needs a lot viable of 25 dunums cf 
irrigated land, or the equivalent of up to 125 dunums of 
marginal rainfed land, to maintain a reasonable living standard 
(156.255 ha wp to 12.5 ha)s 


The .only agricultural developmental project of a 
magnitude to increase production proportionately with the natural 
increase in population is the Yarmuk-Jordan development scheme» 
This project as envisaged by the Arab Plan of Iarch 1754 would 
add 490,000 dunums (ie. 49,000 ha) to the irrigated area of 
Jordans On the basis of the present man-land ratio of lec] 
persons per ha of rainfed land it would permit the support of 
an additional 311,000 persons or approximately 118,000 persons 
more than the natural increase in Jordan's non-refugee 
population by 1960. However, on the basis of a lot viable 
of 25 irrigated dunums per family (plus the addition of one- 
third for ancillary employment) the project would support 
only about 130,000 persons. The refugee population of Jordan, 
now estimated at 450,000, will increase through excess of 
births over deaths to 548,000 by 1960. 


The Yarmuk-Jordan project envisaged by the irab Plan is 
still in the stage of engineerinz study. Time schedules and 
cost estimating will not be known until those studies are 
completed. However, the Point IV Bunger plan, which would have 
involved a similar engineering concept for utilization of the 
Yarmuk-Jordan waters, was said to require 5-8 years for 
completion, so it is doubtful whether the Arab Plan for 
exploitation of the Yarmuk ind Jordan rivers could be completed 
much before the end of 1960. 


It is doubtful whether the Yarmuk-Jordan project can be 
completed for less than $ 50 million; and there is a possibility 
that the cost might approach $ 100 million. The Bunger plan, 
which would have irrigated 43,500 ha in Jordan, was estimated 
to cost roughly $ 50 million; and the T.V.A. Plan which would 
irrigate a total of 93,600 ha (including 49,000 ha in Jordan) 
is estimated to cost $ 121 million. 


A project of the magnitude of the Yarmuk-Jordan plan 
would have to be financed from external sources. The Jordanian 
Government's total budget averages JD 15 million per year 
(equivalent to $ 42 million) and 60 percent of this is normally 
contributed by the United Kingdom. 


Apart from the Yarmuk-Jordan project, there are 
certirin other agricultural developmental possibilities 
involving small irrigation extensions that total 15,000 ha, 
in addition to the possible terracing of 60,000 ha or more 
cf hillsides. However, these are long run possibilities 
(which will also require an appreciable amount of capital) 
rather than immediate projects actually under way. 


In addition, there may be expected a modest improvement 
in agricultural productivity in consequence of virious 
technical assistance programs undertaken by the Jordanian 
Government, with the aid of the British loans and Point IV. 
These will bring about some expansion in production apart from 
that implied in mere expansion of cropped area. 


The principal immediate development possibility 
outside of agriculture concerns phosphates where the hope 
is to increase exports from the 1953 rate of 27,000 tons 
annually to 100,000 tons in the immediate future and eventually, 
if all proceeds well, to a possible 1,000,000 tons. «achievement 
of the high export target will depend upon the size of the 
phosphate reserves, the transportation rates from Amman to 
igqaba and the improvement of port facilities at Aqaba,all 
of which affect the price at which the Jordanian product can 
be moved into competitive world markets. At the present, price 
of phosphate (ic. JD 1 per ton at mine or JD 4.4 at Aqaba) 
such exports would yield Jordan an appreciable amount of foreign 
exchange. However, the Jordanian trade deficit resulting 
from the excess of total imports of soods over total exports 
of goods amounted to JD 12 million in 17952. Other possibilities 
of narrowing the imbalance are the export of manganese and 
potash, each of considerable potential significance, but not 
likely to be developed on a large enough scale in the next 
five years, to affect materially either the imbalance of 
payments or the local demand for labor. Industrial expansion 
might employ an additional few thcusand workers. 


JORDAN: 


Unit 


1. Population (exclusive of 
450,000 refugees) ,assuming | 1000 
2 1/2% annual increase persons 


és Land cropped within the 
year, total 1000 ha 


Rainfed 
Now irrigated 
Potential new cropped area. 


Irrigation from Yarmuk- 
Jordan project 

Other irrigation (Point IV 
estimate) 

Rainfed (BMEO estimate of 
possible terracin-) 


Total converted to standard 
rainfed basis,assuming 5 ha 
rainfed = 1 ha irrigated 

a, 

5. Man-land ratio, assuming total) 
population to total cropped — 
land coverted to rainfed. {persons 
basis per m 


Population that might be \ 
supported at present consump) 
tion levels, assuming 1.27 
persons per ha converted 
rainfed land 


aT RL statesmen 


ADC. No 


Appendix 2,‘ sub- 
section 1,2, and 3 
of G.A. Report. 
April 21, 1954. 


THE ECONOMY OF ISRAEL. 


I. Israel's Present Economy. 


1. This paper is divided into three parts. The first 
me reviews the salient features of Israel's present economye 
he second gives a detailed account of its Seven Year Development 
Plan; and the third part relates Israel's economic development 
to its capacity to sustain an increasing population, as envisioned 
in the Seven Year Plan. . 2a 

t 

26 Israel's economy has expanded rapidly since 1949, 
as noted in Table l. National income in real terms, ieee, 
after allowing far changes in prices, more than doubled from 
1949 to. 1952. This meant a fifty four per cent increase in 
per-capita income during the same period. The rate of increase, 
however, slackened off appreciably in 1952. 


3.- The best unofficial estimate of the cultivated area 
of Palestine which falls within the present borders of Israel 
is roughly 4.4 million dunums for 194647. According to the 
Israeli official statistics, the cultivated area in 1952-53 was 
3e5 million dunums. While the land under cultivation increased 
from 1.7 million dunums in 1948-49 to 3.5 million in 1952-53 
the per-capita cultivated area increased from 1.6 dunums to 3.1 
dunums during the same period. The per capita area under 
cultivation was slightly lower in Israel than in Palestine in 
1944 but the productivity per man engaged in agriculture rose to 
8.2% in 1952-53 as compared to 1949-50, as noted in Table 2. 


The progress in the agricultural sector, though - 
significant since 1949, is not adequate to eliminate the heavy 
dependence upon imports of food and raw materials. Food, : 
drinks and tobacco accounted for roughly 25% of total imports, 
and raw materials accounted for another 17% of the total imports 
on the average during the period 1949-52. In 1953, one half 
of over-all requirements of foodstuffs were imported. Further 
expansion of local production will be necessary if Israel is to 
reduce substantially its dependence on imported agricultural 
commodities, and thus to narrow substantially the gap in the 
balance of paymentse 


4. Industrial activity has increased since 1949 but 
at a less rapid rate than agriculture. Table 3 shows that in 
terms of 1949 prices the index of "per-capita value added" rose 
to 114.5 in 1952. The index of employment in manufacturing 
increased to 150 and that of industrial consumption of electricity 
rose to 182 in 1952, as compared to 100 in 1949. The productivity 
per industrial worker was 3.8% greater in 1952 than in 1949. 


5. The increases in the agricultural and industrial 
sectcrs, which together account for one-third of national income, 
were not proportional with the increase in the real income 
per-capita. The overall increase in real per-capita income 
was influenced by two short-term considerations, namely, large 
expenditures for building construction, government, administration 
and security. These expenditures not only tended to be 


( See Tables 1, 2, and 3 on pages 2, 3, and 4.) 


* 


“TABIE 1, 
ISRAEL: National Income 1939-1952, 


Total National Per-capita National Real income «Ce = Change 
Population Income income in income in per capata if eS 
in '000's mills » IL IL 1949 prices in 1949 

Bes t ion 


in real. income 
per capita 
end of b prices 

Oalendar te) iL t 


Year 


1,502 30.2 (2) 20.1 91.8 61,1 
1,835 141.8 (a) Tise 172.4 93.9 
1,174 24.0.0 21h oh 24,0.0 20h, 44. 
1,370 337.6 24.64. 353.0 25746 
1,578 52767 330k 1.87.5 308.6 
1,629(a) 900,0 552.4 513.9 315 4 


(a) National Income data for 1939 and 1945 from International Financial Statistics Vol.VI. No,12 
Dec. 1953, pell} and refer to Palestine as it existed before 1948, 


(b) National Income data for 1949-51 fran Government Year Book 1951-52, p.175 and 1953-54 
p.258, NI for 1952 from Business Digest, No.2h, 21st Jan, 1952 p.3. 


(c) Consumer's price index (with Sept. 1951© 100) as reported in Data and Plans, 1953, p.49 has 


been used to deflate national and per-capita tncome, Index of Wholesale prices was not 
used owing to unrepresentative character of he data, 


(a) Average of mid-year population of 1952 and 1953, as reported on Demographic Yearbook, 1953. 
(e) Data and Plans, 1953 p,ll, This same report total immigration from May 15, 1948 through 


July, 31, 1953 at 717, 1923 as follows: 


18 May 15-Dec 31 101, 828 1952 24,369 
1949 239,576 1953 Jan. - 6,806 


1950 170,2 July 31. 
saat 173088 Total 717,923 
The total population of Israel was 1,653,000 as of July 31, 1953. 


TABLE 2. 
AGRICULTURE IN ISRAEL 


Agpicultural Population Cultivated Per-capita Irrigated Per-capita Value of Index Value of Index 
" Year, in '000 area in cultivated area in irrigated agric,produc- of Col.6 production of Col.8 
‘000 dunums area in ‘ooo dunums area in tion at 1948-1949 per-capita 1949-1950 
dunums dunums. 1948-49 prices = 100 in IL (based «= 100 
: : ; ‘ooo IL eau on 1948-19 
ACRE Eanes BI RNs A oa ae ah Coes yh ea asa re es pales es 
Seen 2 Biot ey 8 


Ww 


1935 1,308 7,972 
1944, 1,765 5,918 
1948-19 985 1,650 
1949-50 1,220 2,480 
1950-51 1,439 3,350 
1951-52 1,591 3,470 
1952-53 1, 6,0 3,508 


+ 296 3721.89 100 
350 50, 693 135 
44,0 52,887 Wi 
510 67,236 179 
540 74,000 197 


eee? 


NNNNFWOY 
HPNWO AWO 


1, Dat® for 1935 and 1944 refer to Palestine and are taken from Statistical Abstract for Palestine 1937-38 
Pek ar 194445 p.22, Data from 1948-49 through 1952-53 from Data and Plans 1 - 


TABLE 3, 


GROWTH OF INDUSTRY. 


(Value added) (Value added) Per-capita Per-capita Index of Index of elec- Value of Productivity 
at current prices in 1949 prices real value index employment tricity consump- industrial Index of Col,8 
in million IL in million IL in IL in terms 1949=100 in factories tion by industry production in 1949-100 
of 1949 pricss 194.9=100 1949=100 IL per earner 
e 4 5 6 7 8 
62.0 52.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 715.0 
82,2 ‘ 60.5 114.5 L275 150.6 812.7 
123.5 60.7 11.9 148.7 162,8 805.8 
202.0 ° 60.5 114.5 150.0 182.4 805.0 


Data in col, 2, 6, 7 and 8 from Ministry for Finance Data and Plans 1953, 


Data in col, 3 obtsined b ES oe data incol.2 Price Index of manufactured 


commodities in Israel 1951=100 used, This price index is Boe EveEge of 
index of clothing and footwear and of index of furniture and household utensils. 


inflationary but also introduce an element of uncertainty in 
maintaining the rate of growth of real income during 1949-52. 
Expenditure on construction and security represented about 

44” of the total expenditure - ordinary and development - in 
the period 1948-53, as noted in Table 4. 


See Table 4 on page 6. 


As . result of heavy expenditures on security, housing 
and economic development projects, governmental expenditures 
far exceeded governmental income from current taxation. 
Current taxation covered 69% of total expenditures in 1948-49 
and 62% in 1952-53. The deficit was met partly by internal 
loans (which tended to be inflationary) but chiefly by foreign 
assistance in the form of US grants, loans, liquidation of 
sterling balances, German reparations etc. External sources 
supplied 34.5% of governmental revenues in 1953-54, as shown 
in table 4. 


66 From the point of view of maintaining the rate of 
growth of income over a period of time, the rate of investment 
is an important factor. The following table 5 shows gross and 
net investment during 1949-51 


Table 5. 


Gross and Net Investment for 1949-51. 
IL million 


National Gross In- Less De= Net In- Net Invest- Index of Col. 
income vestment precia- vestment ment in Real 5 
Terms 1949 19492100 


prices 
5 


60,0 60.0 
112.2 84.6 
52767 21560 LSts3 102.8 


Source: Government Year Book 1953-54, p. 269. 


Net investment averaged 25% of national income between 
1949 and 1951. As compared to other countries at different 
levels of economic deveciopment, this is a very high rate 
indeed. (1). However,definitive comparisons are not entirely 
valid owing to the very short period under study. 


7. Whereas net investment amounted to 25% of 
national income, personal savings amounted to only 5% of 
national incomee, During 1951 the total net investment 
amounted to IL 157.9 million, and the total of individual 
savings which amounted to IL 26.6 million represented no 
more than 17% of the total. The difference was financed by 
capital import from outside Israel. 


Table 6 shows foreign exchange receipts for the 
calendar years 1949-52. 


(1) In U.K. during 1870-1913 the rate of investment was 10.8% per year 
and exceeded 15% only once in 44 years. In UsS.A. only twice did net 
investment exceed 15% during 1879-1948. Refer “National Income,Invest- 
ment and National Development", Mahalncbis. The logture delivered at the 
National Institute of Sciences of India at New Delhi, 4-10-1952. 


Ordinary Budget 
Receipts, total ( 
Current taxation 
Loans 
Expenditures, total. 
Security. 

Others, 


a) 


Development Budget 
Receipts, total 
(nearly all from outside 
current taxation) 
Expenditures. 
Housing and buildings. 
Others, 


Total Budget (A plus B) 

Receipts, total (b) 

From internal sources 

From external sources 

% external loan to total Receipts 
Expenditures, total 

Security, housing, building, 
Others, 

% of total expenditures 


represented by security. 
housixg and buildings, 


Apparent surplus (+) on 


pee (-) of: 
otal receipts over expenditures, 


Source: Data and Plans 1953. 


1948-1, 


TABLE 4, 


ISRAEL; Ordinary and Development Budgets. 


(IL millions for fiscal years beginning Apr. 1; actual budgets 
for all years unless otherwise specified). 


1949-50 


1950-51 


OH~ 

MOOG 
e 

ONO 


; 


bo 
Siee 
N @ 


1951-52 


1952-53 


Provision 


(e) 
1953- 1954. 
al (esteeatts) a es ) 


Footnotes from Table 4. 


Current Taxation Receipts include Reccipts from 
) Direct and Indirect taxese _(b) Services 
c) Transport Undertakingse (ad) Food division and 
development authority etc; 


Receipts from Internal Revenue consisting of receipts 
(a) Current taxation receipts. (b) Land bonds 
(c) Property tax and loan. (da) Sale of Houses. 


ILZ0 million is set aside for implementing previous 
years development budget. 


Consists of receipts in the Regular budget IL 2,163 
million and IL 40 million in the development budget 
on account of internal public loans. 


Development budget and Regular budget amalgamated 
Source: Economic Report for February 1954. 
Hollandsche Bank - Unie, NV. Israel Now 194. 
Detailed information not yet available. 


Table 6+(a) 


Foreign Exchange Receipts 


(IL million: calendar years) 


Receipts 
“xport of goods 


Export of services 


Total 


Unilateral transfer 
Longterm loans and foreign 
capital refunds 
Short-term loans 
Adjustment 20.1 


Total 18-4 7 Ct 136.4 Lice} 


Grand totak GS-0 17069 165 26 138.7 


(a) Source: Government Yearbook. 1953-54. Calculations from 
page 271. 

(b) Estimated for twelve months based upon reported p.c. figures 
for first nine months. 


Capital imports, in the form of grants, gifts, loans, liquidation 
of sterling balances, German reparations etc..., accounted for 
€4%, of total exchange receipts in 1949 and 817, in 1752. On 

the other hand exports of goods and services accounted for only 
16% and 19% respectively of receipts in these yerrs. 


8. Of the total gross investment during enlendar yerrs 
1949-52, nearly half was for housing; one fifth for agricul- 
ture; and most of the remaining went to industry, public 
works, transport and commerce, and to service in that order. 


Ee Seven Year Pian. 


5. The goal of Israeli economic development has been 
an increase in production so as to facilitate the absorption of 
immigrants, and at the same time to maintain or improve living 
standards. : 


At the request of the then Prime Minister Ben Gurion, 2 
four year plan was submitted in August 1750 for the attainment 
of full employment, reduction of import surplus, and the 
integration of immigrants (1). The plan covered agriculture, 
manufacturing, building and construction, commerce and transport, 
It was primarily a formalisation of the development budget 
expenditures and the setting up of investment targets for various 
sectors of the economy. On June 1953 a Ministry of Development 
was established. Prior to this, developmental plans were handicd 
mostly by differend departments of the various ministries. The 
new ministry is responsible, initially, for the exploitation of 
natural resources including petroleum, and the supervision of 
the developmental-companies partly or wholly owned by the 
government. It does not have comprehensive development authority 
over other ministries. 


(1) Four Year Development Plan for 1950-53 by Dr. A.L. Gruenbaun, 
Jerusalem, August 1950, pp.61. 


10. The Seven Year Plan for the period 1954-1960 
prepared by the Ministry of Finance and submitted to the 
Jerusalem Conference in October 1953, is a coordinated plan 
directed to expand the productive capacity of the Israeli economy 
in all important sectors, namely agriculture, irrigation, 
electricity, transport, communications, natural resources and 
housing. The immediate purpose of the plan is to narrow the 
gap in the balance of payments, "... either ‘directly by earning 
foreign exchange resources or by saving currency now spent 
on imports", and "indirectly by creating the necessary conditions 
for the development of the primary productive sectors of the 
economy"(1) . The Seven Year Plan, which is only a draft of the 
plan assumed a population of two million people in 1960. Its 
estimated cost is $765 million for the purchase of goods and 
services outside Israel and IL 1,092 million for expenditure 

in Israel. This includes $ 191 million as reserve and 
another IL 177 million for unforseen contingencies. A summary 
of the Seven Year Plan follows in table 7. 


See Table 7 on page 9. 


ll. Agriculture and irrigation are accorded top 
priority and receive two-fifths of the total planned outlay. 
Industrial development comes next. Transport and communications 
are also given high priority. The building figure is low but 
this refers only to government participation and is assumed to 
account for only 55% of the total building outlay. Roads and the 
exploitation of natural resources are quite low on the list from 
the viewpoint of total outlay. Table & shows planned outlay 
by sectors of the economy, for the seven-year period. 


See Table 8 on page 10. 


lé. The Seven Year Plan would not change the total 
area of temporarily and permanently cultivated land but would 
increase the irrigated area three-fold. 


See Table 9 on page ll. 


The goal is to make Israel approximately three-fourths self- 
sufficient with respect to agricultural products by 1960, as 

compared to a 55% self-sufficiency in 1952-53(computations on 

a value basis). The present stan‘tards of 2,600 

calories per capita daily is to be maintained in 1960 and there- 
after. In 1753 Israeli agriculture supplied the following proportion 
of Israel's requirements: 


total calories 

total protein 

total animal proteins 

total fats 

Also hopes that by 1960, 10% of its potato output 
will be exported, 6% of the olive oil production, 50% of its wines 
and grapes, 26% of sub-tropical fruits, nearly all of its citrus 
fruit and 35% of its tobacco outpute In 1960 and thereafter, 
agricultural projects would consist of 174,500 tons of wheat 
(60% of wheat consumption) and of 34,000 tons of cattle feed 
annually» Imports of all other foodstuffs would be entirely 
replaced by local production. 


Irrigation and buildings are the major items in the Seven 
Year Plan for agriculture, as noted in table 10. 


See Table 10 on page le. 


(1) Déta and Plane, Vinietry of Finance 1953. p.107. 


Population 
Cultivated area 
Total, unirrigated and 
irrigated. 
Irrigated. 


agricultural production at 
1952-53 prices. 
a) Agricultural production 
(b) Agricultural exports 
(c) Imports, total 
Focdstuffs 
Materinls used in local 
production of foodstuffs 
(d) Apparent consumption 
(a#c = b) 


1 


1,000 dunums 
1,000 dunums 


, 000 


million 
million 
million 


million 


million 


1952-53 1959-60 


“la 
1,653 2,000 


3,508 


3,575 
540 


96 

19 

95 
(65) 


(30) 
172 


er cent 55 ae 


million 
$ 
$ 
p 


% supplied by imports 


Utilization of water resources 
Total, for all purposes 
for irrigation. 


1,730(b) 
1,300 


million cUem. 810 
million cUeme 550 


Electricity ; 
Thermal kw. 


180, 000 
Additional hydre-electricity kwe 


370, 000 
25,000 


additional roads kre. Lise 


additional housing units no units 42,000 
Savings in foreign exchange from 
production of chemicals and metals 
tO Oise 

Dead Sea and Southern 

Chemicals. 

Fertilizers and chemicals 

Ceramics. 

Iron and steel 

Copper 


thousand. 


$ thousand 


Balance of payments 


million 
million 
million 
million 
million 
million 
million 
million 


Current p2yments 
Imports of goods 
Invisibles 

Current receipts 
Imports of goods 
Invisibles 

Apparent deficit 

Capital imports 


Data and Plans, 1953. 


(a) July 1, 1953 

(b) 1,530 m.c.m through 1960 but reading)1,730 
Meceme in 1961 on projects begun under 
Seven Year Plan but completed in 1961. 


Source: 


In million In million Percent 


Total outla 
of ($) of (IL) 


ey 


agriculture 
12 


Irrigation 

Power (electric) 
Juarrying 

Housing 

Road construction 
Industry 
Communications 


tr 


tLeserve 


Total 


Source: Ministry for Finance, Data and Plans, 1953. 
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TABLE 9, 


Area Under Cultivation (1,000 dunums 


1952-53 1959-60 
Total Irrigated  Un- Total Irrigated Un- 
irrigated irricrted 


Jewish Sector 
Group settlements. 1,619 2,096 
Private 
settlements. 207 208 
Companies and 
institutions 154 190 


Arab Sector 557 287 
Total permanent 
cultivation. 2,537 3,081 
Temporary 
cultivation. STi 494 


Grand Total 3,508 540 2,968 S,57S 1,854 


Source: Data and Plans, 1953 p.122. Does not include 75,000 dunums 
described as being “in preparation" in both periods. 
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TABLE 10. 


Buildings 

Livestock 

Machinery and tools 

Electric installations and equipment 
Plentations 

Foods and fishing equipment 

approved roads, working capital 
Irrigation 

Packing installations and industrial 
processing: 


Total 294,247 169,235 


Source: Data and Plans, 1953. 
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13. The key to Israel's agricultural development is 
irrigation. According to Data and Plans (pe111-12) "from 
approximately one dunum of irrigated land, it is possible to 
produce all the food one person requires except part of the wheat 
which can be bought in return for that part of the produce which 
is exported". It also adds that, "Irrigation in the north is an 
economic necessity since, by irrigation, the crop value can be 
increased five to ten times; it is a sine qua non for agriculture 
in the arid south, the Negev, where farming without irrigation is 
not feasable." In 1952-53 Israel, utilizing approximately 810 
million cubic meters for irrigation and other purposes, was able 
to irrigate 540,000 dunums. The Seven Year Plan contemplates the 
utilization of 1,730,000 m.eceme per annum abe 1961 for irrigation 
(the amount for irrigation above is 1,300,000 m.cem.) and all 
other purposes, with the goal of irrigating 1,850,000 dunums in 
1960 and thereafter. The additional 920 million cubic meters 
necessary to reach this goal of 1,730,000 mecem. by 1961 will be 
achieved through three major irrigation programs described below. 


ae Continuation of regional and local projects, based 
Saal aaeuas at ea! on ground water (1). These will yield 100 m.cem. 
annually. hey will be.mostly completed by 1954-.and entirely 
completed by 1956. Only a little of this water will come from 
the Jordan River and its tributaries. 


be "Four major irrigation projects", scheduled for 
completion by 1957 will add 400 m.c.em. annually. Only one of 
these projects, the Huleh, uses waters of the Jordan River 
tributaries. 


Ce Jordan Diversion = Stage one = will add another 
420 meCeme to Israel's water supply by diversions from the 
Jordan River and Lake Tiberias. t is scheduled for completion 
by 1961. 


The cost of the irrigation and auxiliary works included in 
the Seven Year Plan is $ 134,000,000, plus IL 516,000,000 which 
(assuming IL 15$1) represents a total cost of $650,000, 000, 


See table 11 on page 14. 


The Plan would irrigate 1,314,000 dunums and would produce 
25,000 kw. of electric power. If all of the cost, except 
municipal works, were allocated against irrigation this would. 
mean a capital cost of $473 per dunum of irrigated land. 


The four irrigation projects scheduled for completion 
by 1957, are the Huleh, the Kishon, the Yarkon-Negev pipeline 
Noel and the Yarkon-Negev pipeline Noe2. 


ae The Huleh project includes the Huleh valley from 
the Syro-Lebanese frontier to the southern borders of Lake Huleh. 
The plain is traversed by tributaries of the Jordan River, 
particularly the Hasbani River that rises in Lebanon and the Dan 
and Banias Rivers rising in Syriae The project will divert water 
from the Jordan tributaries, upstream from Lake Huleh at an 
elevation of 182 m. above sea level, into a net work of canals that 
will irrigate by gravity flow the entire plain north of and around 
Lake Huleh. 


hese include: (i) oe Galilee, (ii) Lower Galilee, 


iii) Beisan valley, iv) Shomron north and south a Naat 
(v) The Lod plain, (vi) Southern project, (vii) Southern 
Judea project and lviii) Local water works. 


TABLE 11, 


Seven Year Plan: Proposed outlay on irrigation, 


1954 1955 1956 1957 Total 


Regional works g expenditures 11,400 10,300 11,400 100 35,100 


1,0 
and four major projects IL expenditures 41,000 37,000 41,000 2,000 123,000 


Jordan diversion expenditures 1,800 2,600 3,300 6,700 $ 29,200 
TL expenditures 8,500. 11,200 13,200 41,200 0 174.500 


Local Works % expenditures 1,000 500 500 300 3,200 
IL expenditures 3,800 1,900 1,900 1,200 12,400 


Municipal Works Fs expenditures 1,500 1,500 1,200 1,000 7,000 
IL expenditures 4,600 4,,600 3,800 3,200 21,900 


Distribution pipes % expenditures 7,200 7,200 7,200 8,400 58,800 
IL expenditures 22,600 22,600 22,600 26,400 18),.,200 


Miscellaneous Ks expenditures 100 100 100 100 700 


TOTAL % expenditures 23,000 22,200 23,700 17,500 15,900 16,300 15,400 134, 000 
IL expenditures 80,500 77,300 82,500 74,000 65,800 69,400 66,500 516,000 


Sourwe: Data and Plans, 1953. This classification includes not only expenditures for irrigation in table 9 but also expenditures 
in certain other catigories such as agriculture, power, etc, 
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The irrigation system will be integrated with a drainage system 

to drain the Huleh swamps. The project will utilize 120 m.c.em. 

for irrigation but will save 62 meceme now lost by evaporation 

=a the swamps; hence the net take from the watershed will be 
MeCeMe 


6b. #$The Kishon valley. This project includes 
the coastal plain from the Lebanese frontier to Atlit in the 
South, the Haifa Bay area, the valley of Esdraelon as far as 
the Beisan valley in the southeast and the Lower Galilee in the 
northeast. At present, only one regional scheme and some local 
installations mainly run by the Mekerot Water Company are 
available for irrigating the above mentioned area. The new 
project will bring the total quantity of available water from 
27 MeCeme in 1953 to 141 meceme in 1957. This project will 
supply water to the town of Haifa and the above mentioned areas. 


c & de The Yarkon.- Negev pipe lines will divert the 
Yarkon River flow and the reclaimed Tel Aviv sewage by means of 
pipes to the Negev: The first re line will >: put in operation 
by 1955 and the second by 1957. bout 150 meceme water per annum 
will be made available by the two pipelines combined. In 
addition the scheme would utilize about 25 meceme of underground 
water along the eastern foothills. 


Jordan Diversion Plan, Stage 1, will utilize 420 m.ceme 
of water annually, almost all from the Jordan River, its 
tributaries and Lake Tiberias. It involves the construction 
(which began in 1953) of a large diversion canal from Jisr Banat 
Yacov on the Jordan River seuth of Lake Huleh to carry water 
southward to Lake Tiberias at which point the water can be 
diverted as desired either 


ae back into Lake Tiberias ‘shere it would generate 
25,000 kw of power at an electric plant to be constructed there-- 
this portion of the canal is known as the Jisr Banat Yacov- 
Kinneret Canal, to be completed by 1959 -=; or 


be into a feeder canal leading to the Negev. 


The feeder canal would lead first to the Battauf 
pumping station, which would fe water into a huge storage 
reservoir, known as the Sahl Battauf Reservoir, to be completed 
by 1960. From the reservoir a cement conduit pipe, 9 feet in 
diameter, would conduct water for 140 kms southward to Fluja is 
the northern edge of the Negev. This main conduit to Fluja is 
scheduled for completion by 1961. The entire Jisr Banat 
Yacov-Sahl Battauf Reservoir -- Fluja system will utilize 340 
million cubic meters per year from the Jordan River. 


Ce Jordan Diversion, Stage 1, includes another large 
canal leading from the south shore of Lake Tiberias through the 
West Ghor to Beisan near the Jordan frontier.- It would take 80 
million cubic meters per year from Lake Tiberias. 


Thus, the Seven Year Plan would divert a gross total of 
540 meceme from the Jordan watershed (120 meceme north of Lake 
Hulech, 340 mecem. at Jisr Banat Yacov and 80 mecem. from the : 
southern end of Lake Tiberias). The net effect of this diversion 
taking account, of all subsidiary flow into the Jordan watershed and 
the loss of evaporation, would be to reduce the flow of water from 
Lake Tiberias into the Jordan River from the present rate of 538 
MeCeMe per year to approximately 60 mecem. after the completion 
of the Seven Year Plane 
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The effect of the Seven Year Plan upon the present flow 
of the Jordan River from upstream to the confluence with the Yarmuk 
River south of Lake Tiberias is shown on table 12. 


See table 12 on page 17. 


The Israeli Seven Year Plan would utilize a gross of 
540 million cubic meters of water from the Jordan watershed 
-- or a net of 478 million cubic meters annually, if allowance is 
made for potential savings in evaporation resulting from the 
drainage of the Lake Huleh swamps -- for Israel’ by 1961: and 
would envisage a Jordan Diversion Plan, Stage 2, after 1961 to 
"utilize the remaining flow" of the Jordan. 


The T.V.A. Unified Plan w-uld provide 427 meceme from ‘ 
the Jordan watershed for Israel. According to Mr. Eric Johnston, 
who presented the T.V.A. plan to the Near East Governménts, it 
involved a comprehensive plan for the distribution of 1,305 million 
cubic meters of the entire Jordan watershed, of which 33% would go 
to Israel and 67% to the Arab States. Of the total waters of the 
Jordan watershed one-fourth originates in Israel and three-fourths 
in Arab countries, according to the district statistics in the T.V.A. 
reporte 


The T.V.A. plan has a different engineering concept than 
the Seven Year Plans The Seven Year Plan involves the diversion 
for Israeli use of most of the Jordan waters that flow through 
Israeli territory with the result that after the Seven Year Plan 
is completed there will remain only slightly more than 10% of the 
present flow from Lake Tiberias downstream through the Jordan river 
into Jordanian territory. The Seven Year Plan makes no 
reference to the Yarmuk River. 


The T.V.A. plan would utilize the headwaters of the Jordan 
for irrigation in Israel and Syria but would store excess waters 
from those headwaters and from the Yarmuk River in Lake Tiberias 
which is in Israeli territory. This would be done by raising the 
level of the lake outlet by another 3 meters, so as to increase the 
storage capacity of the lake from the present 500 million cubic 
meters to a new total of 830 million cubic meters. 


A technical sub-committee of the Arab League has 
prepared an Arab plan for utilization of the Jordan watershed which 
differs materially from both the Israeli Seven Year Plan and the 
TNA. plats The Arab Plan of March 1954 would utilize 1,429 meceme 
to irrigate 878,000 dunums, of which 20% or 287 mecem. would be for 
the irrigation of 234,000 dunums in Israel. The Arab Plan involves 
the construction of a high dam on the Yarmuk River at Magarin or 
Wadi Khalid to store 400 mecem. for diversion into an East Ghor 
canal almost to the Dead Seas Under the Arab Plan, Yarmuk waters 
would not be stored in Lake Tiberias. Lake Tiberias waters would 
be used to feed both the East Ghor Canal and a proposed West Ghor 
canal through both Israeli and Jordanian territory almost to 
Jericho. Headwaters of the Jordan would be used for irrigation 
in Syria, Lebanon and Israel. Under the Arab Plan there would be 
no major diversion from the Jisr Beni Yacov to the Negev as 
contemplated in the Israeli Seven Year Plane Cost estimates are 
not available for the Arab Plan. 


14. In the industrial sector the planning report 
schedules expenditures only for two years ieee. 1954-55. This 
scheduled expenditure for 1954-55 represents about one third of 
total planned expenditures in the industrial sector for the seven 
year period. 


TABLE 12, 


Effect upon flow of Jordan Riber of Irrigation Projects Contemplated 
by Seven Year Plan (that will take 540 million cubic meters gross 


annually of water from Jordan River and Lake Tiberias NE 


Million cubic meters per year 
Present Withdrawal under Remaining flow, 


flow Israel's Seven after completion 
(a) Year Plan (b) of Seven Year Plan 


Present flow of Jordan tributaries into Lake Huleh: 
Hes beads Aver, y CrOM Le DBM sb g's 5 inle csctapaicialalk plesk wale Oe wsle BA Sisie iL rete enw 
PARE HAGE OMEGA Bs ois dining Sie ep cw 4 witb 6 awe Wiel Was dled Cpe Mate ow elemra mals 
Bant as River froma yrrA ss siwislsis einie's/s sea ec anu dice ie see necewies Seles ewe cae 


Seven Year Plan; Huleh irrigation project (will take 120 mcm. but will - 120 gross, 
save 62 m,c.m, now lost by evaporation) for completion by 1957....eee or - 58 net 


Present flow of Jordan River south of Lake Huleh, at Jisr Banat Yacov... 


Seven Year Plan: Jordan Diversion Stagel, to divert Jordan water at Jisr 
Banat Yacov through Main Conduit to Negev, for completion by 1961.... 


Blow, duto Jake: Tiberdéas: from Jordan, Rivers acasacisisa sacs sisehe a asaceewes 
From intermediate drainage area..ceccccccccces 

-398 net with- 

drawal upstream 


Disposition: of Leake Tiberias: Waters’ \< ccs uesiss sevicceceecacsc acca ocuesls 
Loss ‘Dy vapor ation .cccentinacdaes cueeeas kw cue bak veka baleeebe es commen 
Seven Year Plan diversions from Lake Tiberias into Kimereth—Beisan 
Canad! tokbe completed: Hy 1960 ceive satus bcos sale whe cbewsa the eeaucso deuce -80 
BLOW Amb OcOvG HRA VET sre pa mia wisiaieiewioin alge Wiceie wis «oleate paneebe hema eiaemintS 
(a) From T.V.A., The Unified Development of the Water Resources of the Jordan Valley Region, 
1953 (report known in the Near East as the Johnston Plan) 
(b) Israel, Ministry of Finance, Data and Plans,1953. 
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Primary emphasis is placed upon textiles and metals, as noted 
in table 13. 


See table 13 on page 19. 


In Israel the majority of the industrial enterprises are owned and 
operated by the private enterprise. The government approves 

for the purposes of the plan, only such projects as will reduce 
the import deffcit, or increase export. 


15. Electricity, which is basic to development, has 
been given considerable emphasis in the Plan. The Palestine ° 
Electric Corporation (P.E.C.) has a concession for power 
generation and transmission of electricity for the whole of 
Israel except for a small area of 20 miles radius around Jerusalcn. 
The programme for expansion will be carried out in the following 
stages: 


Table 14. 
Electricity Expansion. 
Locality. Capacity in kws-. 


Tel-Aviv (Reading power station) 50,000 1 turbine 
South (Darom power station) 40,000 2 turbines of 
20,000 kwe each 
: . 4 " 100,000 2 turbines 


190, 000 
By the end of 1957, the total generating capacity, including’ the 
present installed capacity of 180,000 kw, will amount to 370,000 kw. 
The Tel Aviv station accounts for nearly three-fourths of total 
planned expenditures on electricity. 


16- Four per cent of the total planned outlay is for 
the development of natural resourcese Chief expenditures are t6 
produce potash and other chemicals from the Dead Sea, ee aaa 
mixed fertilizers, pig iron and rolled steel. Under the Seven 
Year Plan, it is assumed that production of these chemicals will 
save Israel 79 million in foreign exchange. 


The Dead Sea waters are rich in salts, containing 275 
grams of salt per litre, including: 


Magnesium chloride 19264 gms per litre 
Sodium chloride 82.4. " x 
Calcium '" 3320 

Potasium " 11.8 

Magnesium Bromide 309 


Other possible resources include phosphates, iron, copper, 
manganese, gypsum, felsfar etce which are assumed to exist in the 
Negev. But surveys are needed to determine the exact amounts and 
grades of these minerals. 


Small amounts of phosphate are now being extracted in the 
Negev. Prospecting has been undertaken in the Negev for 
petroleum, but positive results have not been obtained. 


The Mifalei Yam Hamelach Ltd, successor to the 
Palestine Potash Ltd, has started work at the southern end of the 
Dead Sea to oe potash where the Palestine Potash Ltd. 
produced 60,000 tons per year before 1948. 


for 1954 and 1955 


Cost in 


Textile Industry 16,600 
Metal 12,500 
Chemical 8,400 
Foodstuffs 3,800 
Ceramics : 600 
Glass 400 
Rubber 300 
Wood 500 
Leather - 100 
Building and materials 500 
Cellulose and paper 3,100 
Printing 400 
Diamond 5,000 


Total Cost 52,200 plus 
IL g0,000!2) 


(1) Israeli produced equipment, acquisition of factory 
sites errection of buildings, installation of 
electricity, water and serocos, buildings of roads 
and railway slidings, errection and assembly of 

machinerye 


r 
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The new company plans to produce 100,000 tons in 1954, rising 

to 300,000 tons per year after 1958. The 88 km. road connecting 
the plant at Sdom with Beersheba has already been completed so that 
the product can be moved to Haifa by rail. 


Table 15.6 


Planned outlay for the development of chemicals and 


metals is as follows: 
$1,000 
Dead Sea industry 1, 000 
Southern Chemicals Works 16, 000 
Fertilizers and Chemicals Ltd L563 
Tron and Steel industry 5,850 
Copper: 1,500 


Total: 25,163 
Electricity equipmen:. 50,000 
Grand Total: 15,163 


Source: Data and Plans, p.194. 


Chemical plants are planned for southern Israel, probably 
in Dimona, to produce: 


high grade calcined phosphate 

Phosphate salts 

Concentrated phosphatic fertilizers, and 
Soda ash 


iron and steel industry is planned to produce most of 
the requirements for hot rolled sections and pig iron, leaving the 
production of flat products for a later date. The proposed plant 
at Haifa pine to use either possible iron ore reserves of 
Makhtesh Hagadol (estimated at 5 million tons) or imported 
pyrites. Metallurgical coke will have to be imported. 
stimated requirements of Israel are: 


ae 50 to 60,000 tons of bars and sections 
be 50 to 70,( 0 tons of sheets and strips 
ce §,000 tons of pig iron. 


17. One third of the planned expenditures for housing is 
charged to other sectors (eg. agriculture etc.) and two thirds are 
specifically indicated as a housing item. The housing scheme has 
two objectives: 


ae the building of 12,000 permanent houses for those now 
living in transit ¢amps. 

be the building of 30,000 dwellings to remove congestion 
in the cities. 


Planned sige ight iach ry for the specifically indicated housing program 
amount to IL 200 million in the seven year period, as follows: 


See table 16 on page 20 
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Table 16. 
P Housing O Ve 


Total Govt.parti- Purchaser Price ‘No.of 
building cipation Participa- of Ap- Units 
costs in IL'OQ00 . tion & artments 
IL 1,000 financing IL; 
a 
L Ma 3 5 
1.- Closure of Ma'abarot 30,000 26 , 400 3, 600 12,000 


2. Public housing 
ae basic dwellings 28 , 000 16 , 000 12,000 8,000 
be town dwellings 60,000 30, 000 30, 000 12,000 
ce Popular housing 60, 000 25 , 000 35 , 000 10, 000 


3. Construction of public 
building. 22, 000 12,600 9,400 


TOTAL 200, 000 110,000 90, 000 


18, Road construction under the Seven Year Plan include 
(a) widening of existing roads, (b) the addition of 572 kms of 
new arterial highways in populated areas and the construction of 
560 kms. approach roads to 380 agricultural settlements, for which 
the estimated expenditure IL 22 and IL 14 million respectively. 


19. Transport and communications account for 16% of 
the total estimated dollar outlay and 5% of the total local 
currency outlay in the Seven Year Plan. The principal components 
of the programme is as follows: 


Table 17. 
Seven Year Plan: Planned Outlay on Transportation. 


1000 IL_1000 
pS a BEE 


Highway vehicles, 10,220 automobiles 

buses, motocycles and vehicles m0 eek BAS: 
Ships 18 at 37,500 

8 fruit carriers, 40,000 tons-IL 12,500 

2 cargo passenger 

ship 14,000 IL 145000 

3 cargo vessels 3, 000 IL 2,000 

lpassenger ship 1,000 IL .4,500 

2 cargo ships — 20, 000 IL 3,000 

2 tankers 18 , 000 IL. 7. GOO 


IL 37,500 


Israeli railway 23, 500 
Ship repair facilities 3,000 
Sea ports 6,600 
Airports 1,250 
Airlines 18,000 
Meterological service 33700 


125,645 
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The main points of the plan are: 


the completion of the Negev railways from Na'an 
through Beersheba and Kunurb to the phosphate mines 
with a connection to the seawcoast at Sukoier. 


Creating a single main-line Haifa-Tel-Aviv-Jerusalem. 
The construction of 2 drydocks,. 


Expansion of Haifa port, and impréving Jaffa and 
Tel-Aviv ports and the construction of Eliat port in 
the Gulf of Akaba to export Negev minerals, such as 
phosphate rock potash and cooking salt. 


Construction of ship loading terminal on the 
Mediterranean coast near Sukoier. 


Development of Lod Airport to International Class A 
standard and the development of Jerusalem and Eliat 
airports for internal air service. 


(g) Provision of meterological service. 


20. The financing of the Seven Year Plan, which is 
estimated to cost $ 765 million in foreign exchange plus IL 1092 
million in local currency, is to be effected through foreign aid 
and generated local counterpart funds. The Israeli calculations 
are as follows : (1) 


Table. 18. 


4. Defecit on Current Consumption Account. 
Million dollars. 


Payments, total 
Foodstuffs, materials for agricultural 
roductions, fuel,replacements. 
aw materials for industry. 


Total commodities: 
Invisibles 


Receipts, total 
Agricultural exports 
Industrial exports 
26 
Invisibles Ae 


Indicated deficit on ¢urrent account 145 


Calculated deficit on current 
account for total seven years. 


(1) Data and Plans, 1953, p. 220 £f. 
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Table 18. (continued) 


Total requirements of foreign Million dollars 
exchange in seven year period L710 

(1) Defecit on current consumption 

as estimated above 1395 

(2) Capital investments under 

Seven Year Plan 

(3) Debt payments 210 


Expected Income (apart from receipts 
in A above) to cover above defecit in 
foreign exchange. 
(1) Gifts to United Jewish Appeal and 
other Jewish organizations, Bond sales 
and U.S. grants. 
(i) $ 170 million per year for 
3 years 1954-56 
(ii)$ 125 million per year for 
4 years, 1957-60 
(2) Private investments at $ 40 million 
ear 
(3) German reparations at $ 60 million 
year 


The local currency requirements are to be obtained 
from counterpart funds. That is to say, when 
foreign contributions are made to the Israeli 
government, the foreign exchange so acquired is sold 
by the Government to Israeli importers, the Government 
acquiring Israeli pounds which it will use to finance 
the Seven Year Development program and the Israeli 
importer acquiring foreign exchange which he was to 
ay for his imported goods and equipment. The 
sraeli calculations aré that the Government will 
acquire a total of IL 1,092 million in this way 
from 1953 through 1960, 


Since the Israeli calculations do not present the 
probable over-all balance-of-payments statement for 1960 - but 
give an estimate for current consumption only, it is necessary 
to reconstruct an over-all balance-of-payments to ascertrin the 
probable position in 1960, if the Seven Year Plan should proceed 
as now scheduled» This estimated brlance can be made by 
assembling in one table the figures in Data and Plans with respect 
to consumption on current account, debt payment, investments anc 
the over-all defecits on these items as shown in A and B abovee 


This estimated over-all balance-of-payments is presented 


in table 19. 


See table 19 on page 23. 


The significant facts which emerge from such an 
analysis are the following: 


(a) 


The deficit on current consumption and debt payment, 
taking account of all exchange a . received by 
Israel, will be $ 105 million in 1960. This deficit 
is predicated upon a slight reduction 

in total imports and a four-fold increase 
in total exports from 1953 to 1960. The defecit 
will be larger than $ 105 million in 1960 if exports 
do not increase four fold, or if imports should not 
decline .s forecasted. 
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To this deficit of $ 105 million should be added 
any additional deficit resulting from investment 
required by the Seven Year Program. Such 
investment would appear to be 90 million in 1960, 
thereby bringing the over-all-deficit to $ 195 
million in 1960 


This means that Israel, in order to balance its 
books in 1960 - the final year of the Seven Year 
Plan - must still depend upon abnormal sources of 
foreign exchange (rather than upon its own foreign 
facaee earnings) for perhaps 195 million in 
1960, 


TABLE 19, 


Israeli Balance of Payments: Seven Year Plan as compared to 
Actual 1949-51 (million dollars), 


Seven Year Plan 
Annual 
Average Total 1954-60 1953-54. 1959-60 


1949-51 Total Current Debts Invest- Total Current Debts Invest- Total Current Debts Invest- 
Cons ump& ment Consump«-- ment Consump= ment 
tion, tion, tion, 


PAYMENTS, total See.4e: 2.205% 1 51Bb = 20 765 182 125% 31x 196 
Imports of goods 1, 667% = 760x 138 12h 213% 12h, 
Shipping and insurance ( 

Passenger transport and ( 
tourism, 416% | Lh 72 


Interest, prey ts and 


ividends, 
Various 210% 


RECEIPTS. 

A, Current receipts, total 583% 
Export 48hae 
Shipping and insurance 
Passenger transport and 99% 
Various 


Deficit current receipts 
against total payments, 1,710 -735 -210 


B. Capital receipts, total 1,710 735 210 
Institutions 
Independexce Loan 
Sale of foreign securities, 
U. S. Grants 1,010 
Cash transfers and private 
grants. 
Changes of currency, b.1 ances 
co sial credit lotns ¢ 


wal of. sterling 
palances, 


TABLE 19, (continued) 


Seven Year Plan 


1953. 


Debts | Invest-|Total] Current |Debts|Invest-|Total]| Current [Debts 
ment Consump— ment 
tion. 


Import of private capital 
(goods). 

German reparations 

Export - Import Bank Loan 


TOTAL RECEIPTS, B22 3b. 2,293. 
Data and Plans, 1953 for all figures except those starred (x) which have been computed from other figures in Data and Plans, 
Total receipts payments in the fiscal year July 1, 19§2 - June 30, 1953 were 2305.1 million each, 
res of (a) exports of consumption goods in 1953-59 and 1959-60; (b) imports of 
) exports and imports of services in same years ami (d) total consumption deficit 


Computed figures based upon Israeli fi 
consumption goods in the same years; ts 
for the seven years as reported in Israeli figures, namely 9 735 million, 


Yearly breakdown of ¥ 765 for investment not available. However, since largest single component in this figure of 
§ 134 million for irrigation was scheduled by years (one-half of the total on the first three years and one-half in the last 
four years) it was assumed that a similar yearly pattern might apply to the entire 9 765. On this basis, ¥ 125 million 


was arrived at for 1953-54 and i's 90 million for 1959-60, 


a BAe 


ile Capacity to Support Expanding Populations 


2l1e The goal of Israel's economic development is to 
increase production so as to support, at present consumption .- 
standards (ieee around 2,600 calories per capita daily) a 
popular op of 2,000,000 by the end of 1960. The population as of 
uly 31, 1953 was 1,653,000. 


If the Seven Year Plan is implemented as now planned, 
the goal will be achieved. 


22. However, in order to carry out the Plan, Israel -i11 
need a total of $ 1 710,000,000 in foreign exchange, in the per’ 1 
1954-60, over and above its expected earning of foreign exchange 
(estimated at $ 583,000,000 in the same period in order to cover 
capital investment required under the Plan plus repayment of 
debts plus the deficit incurred on current consumption account» 
The Plan assumes that $ 100 ,000, 000 of this sum will come from 
German ae ee and private investments - thus leaving 
$ 1,010,000,000 to be obtained in the Seven Year period from gifts, 
grants and bond sales. Israel's foreign exchange receipts from 
gifts, grants, bond sales, loans and withdrawals of sterling balances 


have averaged roughly $ 200 million annually in recent years. 


23.  ##In the last year of the Seven Year Plan, iee. in 
1960, Israel will have an imbalance of payments of possibly 
$ 200 million, about one-half of which will represent capital 
investment required for the Plan and one-half of deficits 
resulting from consumption account and debt payments. No 
forecast has been made as to the probable imbalance upon 
completion of the Seven Year Plan but it is apparent from the 
position in 1960, that the imbalance after 1960 may still continue 
to be substantial. The deficit resulting from capital investment 
under the Plan aa! decline but that resulting from debt payment 
will increase. he public external debt increased from 377 
million in July 1952 to $ 397 million in June 1953 to $ 406 million 
as of December 31, 1953. Government holding of gold and foreign 
exchange declined from $ 139 million in 1949 to $ 19 million in 
1951. Statistics are not available on internal indebtedness, 
payable in Israeli currency, but the total is believed to be 
relatively large. 


The imbalance envisaged by the Plan presupposes a slight 
decline in imports and a four-fold increase in exports during 
the Seven Year period. If imports do not decline and/or if 
exports do not increase, the imbalance will be greater than that 
envisaged here. An investment program of this magnitude 
normally tends to generate a larger demand for imports, or 
inflation in the absence of increased local production and imports. 
Hence either rigid control will have to be exercised to keep 
imports at the planned level or local production will have to be 
stepped up rapidly. A four-fold increase in exports within the 
seven-year period would represent a drastic change over the trend of 
Israeli exports in the last two or three years which has not tended 
to increase rapidly (owing to world competition in citrus fruit: 
and closure of nearby markets by boycott). 


24. Achievement of the Seven Year target with respect 
to agricultural production and imports (iee. edagtion o. 
agricaltural imports from the present 55% to 27% of local 
requirements by 1960) will require more than a three-fold increase 
in irrigated land. 


- 25 = 


The area of irrigated land is to be exp2nded from 540,000 dunums in 
1952-53 to 1,854,000 iunums by 1960. This would require a net 

of 478 million cubic meters annually from the Jordan River and its 
tributaries, thereby reducing the.present flow from Lake Tiberias 
downstream the water into Jordanian territory by nearly 90%. The 
target for cultivated area by 1960 would result in a man-land 
ratio (total population to total cultivated area) of slightly over 
1 person per one irrigated dunum plus one non-irrigated dunum. 
This would be approximately the same as Egypt's present man-land 
ratio of 1 person per 1-2 irrigated dunum which does not permit 

an average Egyptian caloric intake at anything like the Israeli 
target of 2,600 calories per person daily. 
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With the Compliments of 
Development Divisior 


~ 
K.J. Simpson Esq., 
Levant Department, 
Foreign Office. 


PEOSIVED IN 6.5. 


15 MAY 1894 


The Foreign Service 
*, of the 
United States of America 


American Embassy, 
Beirut, Lebanon, 
May 4, 1954. 


Dear Mr. Carver, 


Reference is made to your letter No. 587 of 
April 28, 1954 inquiring as to the policy of the U.S. 
Government with respect to future contributions to 
UNRWA's relief program, 


I take pleasure in informing you that the Department 
of State has confirmed its continued support of the 
policy that UNRWA‘ts procurement of supplies should be 
based on competitive bidding. 


The Department of State hopes that the present 
policy of the U.S. Government in providing funds for 
UNRWA without earmarking them in part for purchase of 
U.S. surplus commodities can be continued. It will be 
extremely difficult to justify the maintenance of this 
position if any particular State should be granted 
preferential treatment. 


The Department of State will endeavor to maintain 
this position during current Congressional hearings on 
foreign aid legislation. 


Sincerely yours, 
Donald C. Bergus 
U.S. Delegation Advisory Commission 
U.N.R.W.A. 


Mr. Leslie J. Carver, 
Acting Director, 
A 


Beirut. 
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With the Compliments of 


Her Britannic Mayesty’s Embassy, 


AMMAN. 


British Embassy, 
AMMAN. 


CONFIDENTIAL — May 11, 1954. 


qv? @ 
»* 


This Lefer is to record my views on your 
letter 182/53/5 of the 27th of April which we discussed 
on your recent visit to Amman. 


26 I agree entirely on the general principle that 

the Director of UNRWA has the right to appoint his own 
staff without interference from the Jordan Government. 
As regards international staff, the problem is fairly 
easy since they should be dealt with on the same 
principle as diplomatic members of the staffs of foreign 
missions, i.e. that UNRWA has the right to appoint and 
dismiss them subject to the right of the Jordan 
Government to declare them persona non grata. With 
locally engaged staff the position is much more difficult 
and it is clear that while asserting their right to 
hire and fire, the UNRWA must take into consideration 
any strong views that are expressed by the Jordan 
Government Departments with whom the Agency has to work. 
The Agency must clearly resist attempts which are 
probably made from time to time by Jordan Government 
officials to exercise patronage in regard to Agency 
appointments, and mist at all times firmly assert that 
the decision in any particular case rests with them. 

The Embassy here would naturally support the Agency if 
the Jordan Government were flagrantly attacking this 
principle, but we would certainly agree with you that we 
should prefer to keep out of this question as far as 
possible. 


3. The practical aspect of the free import principle 
will arise in the form of Jordan attempts to dispose of 
their surplus wheat. We would certainly hope that the 
Agency would take most of this surplus, but we obviously 
could not support the Jordanians in demanding an excessive 
price, and if they tried to obtain such a price by 
refusing to allow UNRWA to import wheat, we should I 
think support the Agency strongly. I should hope that 
it might be possible for UNRWA to reach an agreement in 
principle with the Jordan Government under which they 
would undertake to buy up/'x' tons from Jordan at a price 
equivalent say to that of*Canadian or American wheat 
delivered in Amman at the time. I fear that unless 

some such arrangement is arrived at and the system of 
open tender insisted on, that the Jordan merchants will 
lose the contract by asking too high a price and will 
then put pressure on the Government to exclude foreign 
wheat. 


4. The question of illegal ration recipients is most 
difficult since there really does not exist any 
administrative machinery capable of ascertaining the true 
facts which are in any case extremely complicated. 
Carver's proposal, set out in your paragraph 5, seems to 
me a sensible one, and I do not think the Jordan 
Government would object. 


5. I am copying this letter to Simpson and Bailey, 
to the British Middle Hast Office in Fayid and to the 
United Kingdom Delegation to the United Nations at New 
York. 


S.Palle,Esq., DeSeCe, (J.C-B.Richmond) 
British Middle Kast Office, BEIRUT. 
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Wir. Roger Allen 


The Secretary of State received Colonel Banks 
yesterday for 20 minutes before going to lunch with Mr. 
Molotov, and was treated to a non-stop account or the 
Colonel's recent activities in Cairo, more or less on the 
lines of Ralph Stevenson's letter attached. There was 
nothing new in it as tar as I could make out. Colonel 
Banks said that he had received an invitation from 
Colonel Nasser to go back to Egypt to study the refugee 
problem. He also seemed to believe that he might be 
sea snes in persuading the Israeli Government to take 

pst 
back J,000 Arab refugees. 

The Secretary of State, when able to get a word in, 
indicated that he was not equipped with experts on Middle 
Kast affairs in Geneva and suggested that Colonel banks 
Should talk the matter over with the Minister of State 
and you on his return to London. 

The honourable and gallant gentleman will therefore 
Shortly be upon your door-step, and I hope you will! 


derive more benefit from his recitals than we did. 


C457. 


May.1, 1954. 
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Addressed _ to Codel Geneva telegram No. 13 April 26. 


ae ee ne ae 


Repeated for information Sa ing to Cairo. 


/ 


Cairo telegram No. 9 to Paris. 


It seems unnecessary for you to receive Colonei Banks 
at Geneva. He spoke and corresponded in February with 
Mr. Dodds—Parker. 
es On humanitarian grounds, and in orcer to prevent 
further breeding of unrest among Palestine refugees, he 
advocates some told new move to restore their health and 
morale (preferably outside the context of the United 
Nations effort in order to avoid political complications) 
and wants financial backinz from Her Majesty's Government. 


Dis We have pointed out that this would diminish the 
already faint chance or the Arab Governments shouldering 
their responsibilities and would help to perpetuate the 
refugees’ present status as political paims. It is on 
esettlement that Her Majestys Government nust concentrate. 
£, as we hope, the mandate or the U.N.R.W.A. is extended 
y the next General Assembly, some small positive results 
ould at last >be achieved in this field during the 
ext few years, with benefit to refugee morale. Meanwhile 
we do however welcome private efforts to supplement the 
inistrations of U.N.R..A, 


CONFIDENTIAL 
FROM CAIRO 1.0 FORWIGN OFFICE 


Cypher/OTP, 
Sir R, Stevenson 


No: 552 
dipril 25, 1954, 


Dy 6.55 p.m. Aprid 25, 1951, 
Re 7.50 pel, April 25, 1954; 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Foreign Office please pass to Paris as my telegram 
eee 


Following for Secretary of State personal. 


Colonel C. Banks, M.P. for Pudsey, has been here for 
last few days. He has seen Egyptian Prime Minister 
on subject of rab refugees and apparently has made some 
impression on him, Banks leaves here for Israel via 
Cyprus tomorrow. He intends to break his return journey 
to London at Geneva where he will arrive on April 28 or 
29. He would be most grateful if you could Spare a few 
minutes to see hin. 
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| Veisz 78. 


{\ PALESTINE REFUGEES 


Colonel Banks, M.P., came to see me today.’ The wie 
background to his visit is contained in thepapers attached —\' 
(see in particular Mr. Shuckburgh's minute of May 1)~ ~-.., 

Colonel Banks began by giving me his past history which 
included experience caring for bombed-out persons during the blitz 
and dealing with refugees during the invasion of France in 1944, 
He then summarised the results of his recent trip to the Middle 
Bast ending up.with the invitation which he had received from 
Colonel Nasr to study the problem of the refugees in the Gaza 
Strip. He said that he was thinking of accepting this invitation, 
but before he did so he would like to be sure of the co-operation 
and Hessing of the Foreign Office. In response to questions he 
made it clear that his principal concern was to improve the 
feeding of the refugees, which he thought was deplorable and 
demoralising for them, To this end he hoped to get more money 
devoted to relief, and if necessary to divert to this purpose 
some funds from the United Nations resettlement programme, 


I said that I thought that the problem was that the 
United States Government, who provided the bulk of the funds for 
the refugees, and Her Majesty's Government, who were the second 
largest contributor, were both beginning to feel that they would 
be reluctant to go on paying money, let alone increasing their 
payments, for the relief of refugees as long as there was no 
effective re-settlement taking place, since the problem was 
getting worse rather than improving. Therefore the crux of the 
matter was to get re-settlement schemes started, and in order to 
do this it would be necessary to persuade the Arab Governments 
to undertake, or allow to be undertaken, various re-settlement 
projects. I did not think that the Israel Government would ever 
accept more than a very few of the Arab refugees, whatever 
Mr. Eytan might have said to Colonel Banks. The difficulty was 
that we had a kind of log-jam: if Colonel Banks could persuade 
the Egyptian Government to show a real intention of re-settling 
the bulk of the refugees in the Gaza Strip, this might help to 
break the log-jam and nobody would be more delighted than we. 
I thought it would be useless his merely trying to get more money 
for feeding the refugees; I doubted whether the Egyptian 
Government would give him any, I certainly did not think that 
H.M.G. would or that the AMericans would, nor did I believe that 
UNRWA would or could divert funds for this purpose. In fact the 
responsibility for the relief of the Arab refugees rested on the 
United Nations, not on individual Governments, I knew that the 
UNRWA officials hoped to transfer administrative responsibility 
to the Arab Governments but I did not agree with this, since I 
did not believe that the administration would be efficient in 
those circumstances, and in many cases the only result would be 
that we - the British - would be blamed for the inevitable 
shortcomings, certainly in countries like Jordan. Since we were 
not responsible directly for relief, I did not see exactly what 
kind of co-operation from the Foreign Office Colonel Banks 
hoped for, 


Colonel Banks appeared to agree that re-settlement was 
in fact the crux of the problem, and said he proposed to try to 
persuade the Egyptians to undertake certain projects, which he 
believed they already favoured in principle. He hoped that 
H.M. Representatives in the Middle East would look upon his 
activities with a favourable eye, and help him so far as possible, 


/I said 


I said that, to put it bluntly, that depended 
upon what those activities were, No doubt he would be going 
out as an Adviser to the Egyptian Government and in no sense 
as a British Government representative. Whether we could 
help him and take a benevolent interest in his activities 
obviously must depend upon what advice he gave to the Egyptian 
Government. As I had already said, if his advice led to a 
substantial re-settlement of the refugees, no doubt we should 
be delighted; but obviously we should have to judge both by 
the results and by the methods employed to obtain those 
results. It might well be that we should disagree with 
certain of his recommendations, though I hoped not. I 
repeated that I did not however think that we would favour a 
diversion of funds from re-settlement to re f,,.glthough I 
promised that if he was able to secure some Peeeedtionest, 
then we would reconsider the new situation which would arise 
and see whether additional funds might be made available for 
relief. over and above the present allocation. 


Colonel Banks concluded by saying that in amy case 
he intended to go out to Egypt in response to Colonel Nasr's 


invitation and try his hand. 
orl 


(R. Allen) 


Minister of State — May 5, 1954, 
Copies to; : . (iS 
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Levant Dept, 
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From COLONEL C. BANKS, M.B.E., M.P. 


\le pac 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


12th May, 1954. 


When I visited Sir Ralph Stevenson in Cairo I did 
everything possible to ensure that he was clear with 
regard to the purpose of my visit, and felt sure that 
he understood it to be a private one. I am deeply 
distressed to learn that this is not the case and that 
I should have caused him embarrassment. 


Such being the case, however, you may rest assured 
that should it be necessary for me to call on him in the 
future, I will take special steps to see that he is left 
in no doubt that my visits are personal and private and 

_not sponsored by any organisation. 


You can perhaps imagine that having done my best, 
and believing Sir Ralph Stevenson satisfied to telegraph 
and arrange my call at Geneva on the way home, my 
reception at the Foreign Office was to say the least 
unexpected and very disappointing. 


In view of the official attitude towards the problem 
of refugees and knowing that on their own admission both 
the United Nations and the €onciliation Commission are 
unable to make further progress towards resettlement, 

I am satisfied that there must be a change in policy if 
the refugee problem is not to deteriorate further. 


The fact that the Arab Governments have failed to 
support the many and varied schemes which have been 
placed before them from time to time is disappointing, 
but I am satisfied that the submission of schemes must 
go hand in hand with arrangements for providing refugees 
with better food, clothes and medical aid than they have 
received to date. 


In consequence the attitude of the Foreign Office 
and which was explained by you this afternoon, namely 
that neither the Treasury, the Government, or the 
United Nations can consider the provision of more food, 
cooking equipment and medical supplies until the Arab 
Governments have agreed to accept schemes for 
resettlement, satisfies me that the present stalemate 
must continue. 


Should the United Nations proceed in accordance 
with the recommendations made, cut aid for food and 
medical supplies from 24 million dollars to 18 million 
dollars, and arrange to withdraw from the area, such 


action could I think only serve to worsen our relations 
in the Middle East. 


In reply to your letter this evening I can only 
then say that in view of the policy which both Mr. Allen 
and yourself have outlined, there appears little that 
you are in a position to do which can assist me. 


It will perhaps be better if I take steps in an 
endeavour to convert the United States Government and 
possibly the United Nations, and this will not of course 
be easy knowing that my efforts will not have the 
support of the Foreign Office. 


I will, however, try very hard and should my efforts 
fail, I shall return to Egypt as soon as possible and 
approach the problem from that end. 


Please don't think me ungrateful in view of all the 
time and trouble you have taken in an effort to assist me 
because this is far from the case. I feel very strongly 
with regard to refugees and others who are at present 
starving and feel that I must press ahead and use every 
means to help them. 


AS Ds Dodds—Parker, Esqe M.P. ' 
House of Commons. Daman 
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I saw Colonel Banks for an hour and a half again on 
May 11. His future ideas, which I have asked him to 
confirm in writing, seem to be as follows;- 


(a) He wants to go out to Egypt again to see 
Abdul Nasir in Cairo, having been invited to do 
so, and to discuss with Nasir's Palestine office 
any plans they may have for the resettlement of 
the refugees in the Gaza strip, what is needed 
for these plans, and how much Egypt itself is 
prepared to help - with food, money, land, etc. 
He would then go on and visit Jordan and possibly 
Israel to see what could be done jointly. 


(bo) He would then return to the United Kingdom 
to see the United Nations officials responsible 
for the present United Nations programme. 


(c) He wants help from the Whips Office to get 
a pair to enable him to pay this visit sometime 
towards the end of May. He wants no official 
help, but general assistance to explore the 
present position and its possibilities, 


(d) He would like to see someone at the United 
States Embassy in London to discuss what is going 
on in this area, 


2e I explained to him again what Mr. Allen had told him 
and I had put briefly to him in a letter of February 20. 
I said that; 


(a) Her Majesty's Government was playing the hand 
through the United Nations. 


(bo) That we could not for financial reasons offer 
any direct United Kingdom financial assistance to his 
plans. 


(c) That for political reasons we must play not 
only through the United Nations, but with the Arab 
countries as a whole. 


(ad) That unless and until the Arab countries were 
prepared to make some practical move towards 
resettlement we could not suggest any addition to 
the funds for feeding and rehabilitation, 


(e) That each Arab country would clearly make 
every effort to get well-intentioned individuals 
to take on part of their financial and moral 
liability to these refugees. 


Sy At the same time I stressed that anything that could 
be done through private sources such as the Society of 
Friends would, of course, -be welcomed. What I feared was 
that if we gave the support to him such as he envisaged, it 
might be misunderstood by the Egyptian or other Governments 


/as 


as being an attempt by H.M. Government to short-circuit 
the United Nations machinery; that despite all efforts, 
our Embassy in Cairo seemed to have got the impression 
that Colonel Banks had some official support from this 
Office in his plans, and if the Egyptians too had got 
this impression it might lead to some difficulty. 


4, Colonel Banks denied indignantly that he had said 
anything which could have given our Embassy the idea 

that he was in any way officially sponsored. I have 
asked Colonel Banks to give me once more in his own words 
what he requires. Despite my efforts, he still wishes 
to see you, as he feels this Office is pouring cold water 
on his well-intentioned efforts. 


ava: C 


Minister of State 


Copy: Sir I. Kirkpatrick 
Levant Department 
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a) 


(a¥ 


MINUTES 
Sir John Sterndale Bennett asks us for 


(a) Any fresh thoughts about the joint report 
to the General Assembly by the Director of 
U.N.R.W.A. and the Advisory Commission; and 


(vb) Guidance about Colonel Bank's incursion into 
refugee affairs. 


Colonel Banks is being seen by the Minister of State and 
we should deal with him in a separate letter to Sir John © 
Sterndale Bennett. Here we need consider only the joint 
report. 


2. After an initial divergence of view over the extent 
to which the ADCOM should predigest questions for the 
General Assembly (repatriation of refugees to Israel, 
compensation by Israel, and release of blocked bank 
balances) it was decided that we should work for a 
factual joint report (see Flag A:/47). The first step 
should be for the Agency to produce a factual study 

+HSs work; any 
account of the above-mentioned controversial issues 
should be strictly factual and they should be shown to be 
outside the responsibility of U.N.R.W.A. We did not 
exclude the possibility that the proposed factual report 
might be made by the Birector, while the aelterin] eport 
might be a very short document containing comments and 
recommendations. 


3. No clear decision was reached at that time about the 
proposal that the Joint feport should contain a very 
full economic survey of the absorptive capacity of the 
Middle East States. The proposal appeared too ambitious, 
but some consideration of the Middle East economy wasts 
necessary in order to assess the prospects of resettling 
the refugees. 


4. Two meetings of the ADCOM on April 3 and May 4 
have somewhat cleared the picture. At the first (FlagB:. 
/59) enormous economic surveys of Syria, Jordan and 

Iraq 


Iraq were produced. The U.K. representative argued 
strongly that the administration of relief should be 
considered first; and he gave the Mirector a note of 
what we considered to be some of the essential questions 
in this field,including: procurement, investigation of 
and entitlements to rations,and methods of removal gftem 
the ration rolls. Mr. Falla and he also approved 
tentatively (Flags C and D:/59) a subsequent suggestion 
by Mr. Falle that even the "facts" should probably be 
incorporated in the Birector's report rather than in the 
debatable Joint Report. 


5. In giving tentative approval to thé suggestion we 
threw out the idea that if necessary the Joint Report 
might contain a majority recommendation (by the 

Western representatives) that the host governments should 
cease restricting the activities of the Agency. Her 
Majesty's Ambassador at Damascus stresses however 

that warnings on this score should be given less publicl 
see Flag E at 72. We should therefore probably not 
press our suggestion but rather leave the tactics to 

Sir John Sterndale Bennett. 


6. At the meeting of May 4, over which Mr. Falle 
presided very ably, he continued the process of steering 
the ADCOM away from the massive Joint Report and secured 
agreement (in spite of M. Ingrand, who personally 
favours solving the refugee problem by widespread 
economic development of the Middle East) that the 
Committee requires only brief economic surveys of the 
absorptive capacity of the Middle East States (see 

Flag F:/70). The first drafts of suchsurveys have now 
been received and appear to be on the right lines (see 
Plag G:/74). 


fs Mr. Falle also managed to make the point in the 

ADCOM that the Committee are not bound to produce a 
detailed study at all. He followed this up in a letter 

to the Director's assistant which mentioned the possibility 
of the ane being included in the hirector's report, 

and which, estated our wish to study first the 
administration of felief (Flag H:/73). 


8. In my opinion the discussions in the ADCOM are going 
as well as can be expected and we should advise Sir 

John Sterndale Bennett to follow his present course, 

We should say that we do not wish to, press the suggestion (part ahwe) 
that the Western representatives take a tough 
line in drafting the joint report. We should however 
ask Sir John Sterndale Bennett to secure the co-operatio 
of the Arab States by whatever methods seem best to him 
e.g. by lobbying, by arguments in the ADCOM or,if 
necessary, by admonitions in the draft joint report. The 
first task remains to spot the chief problems in the 
administration of relief,and thereafter to assess the 
prospects of resettlement with the minimum of time 
wasted on detailed economic surveys. 


9. I submit a draft letter to Sir John Sterndale 
Bennett. 


SS rand May 19, 1954. 
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The date proposed for the last meeting of the 
Advisory Commission to U.N.R.W.A. - May 4 - was 
awkward for me as it clashed with obligations to the 
B.D.C.C. at this end. It seemed however to suit 
all the other members of the Commission and, as I 
had twice previously had to suggest changes of date 
to suit my convenience, I did not feel I could do so 
again. I therefore accepted the date on the 
understanding that I would attend if I could but 
might be obliged to ask Falle to represent me. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


2. It was the turn of the Turkish representative 

to take the chair but in the event, as you will see 
from Falle's letter to me 222/3/8G of May lh, the 
Turkish representative was absent. It fell therefore 
to Falle to preside, and he appears to have steered 
the meeting well through some rather difficult moments. 
(As you will see, the Egyptian and the Jordanian 
representatives were also absent and this question of 
representatives absenting Hvegeee ang without sending 
any substitutes, is one which wé may before long have 
to take up). 


a The next meeting of the Commission has been 
fixed for June 14. But before then I propose to go 
to Beirut for a general discussion of Advisory 
Commission problems with Falle before he goes on 
leave on May 27. My present intention is to arrive 
in Beirut for this purpose on May 21 and to stay 
perhaps until the 25th. 


le My main object of course will be to try to clear 
up a little, if possible, the line to be taken about 
this year's report to the General Assembly and to 
discuss tactics in advance of the presentation of the 
report, with particular reference to controversial 
questions like that which you raised in paragraph 3 
of your letter VE 1826/59 of April 22 and on which 
Gardener. has commented in his letter to you 
No. 18201/18/54 of May 4. If you have any fresh 

. thoughts either on the form of the report or on the 
various question which face us, whether relating to 
relief or to resettlement, could you please let me 
have them in time to take them into consideration in 
Beirut during this period May 21 to 25? 


5./ 


Falla, Esq., 
Levant Department, 
Foreign Office, 
S.W. 5 eS 


BRITISH MIDDLE EAST OFFICE, 
10 SHARIA TOLUMBAT, 
CAIRO. 


pire 


Se On a slightly different point, I should like 

to have early notice, with reference to Cairo 
Chancery's letter to African Department, No. 1031/16/54 
of April 26, of what Lt.-Colonel Cyril Banks, M.P. : 
may say to the Foreign Office, or the Foreign Office 
to him, on the subject of refugees. I was unaware, 
at the time, of his presence in the Canal Zone on 
April 21 and he made no attempt to get into touch 

with me there. I first heard of him, in fact, when 

I arrived in Cairo on the night of April 22 on my 

way to Beirut and found that he had been trying to 
contact me at Charles Duke's house before my arrival. 
I sent him a note expressing regret that I had 

missed him and I expect that, if and when he does 

come back, he will try once more to get into touch 
with me, I should like, therefore, to know a little 
more of what he is after and whether, after visiting 
Tel Aviv, and, I understand, the Negev, he has 

' retained his optimism about the re-admission of 

| refugees into Israel. 


6. T am sending a copy of this letter to 
H.M. Ambassador in Damascus and to Falle in Beirut. 


Yours ever, 


Oy tne tel 
Resitrc Bae 3) \e.ne 
Thank you for your hatter (18252/1/108 ) 
sce a of May 13 about the U.N.R.W.A. joint report. 
od (I will deal separately with Colonel Banks, M.P., 


BPHX F 
who is to see the Minister of State this 


Draft. 


week.) 
Letter 


2. Falle appears to have handled the Advisory 
‘ A ? 
Ta:- Commiptes meeting of May 4. very and it 
ir John 
Sterndale seems to us that the discussions in the 
Bennett, : 
Beirut. Committee are going as well as could be 
KAO bale expected, on the lines agreed in paragraph 
[A | | 7 of Roger Allen's letter (VE 1826/47) of 
A March 17. We therefore hope that you will be 
rom:- 
Mr. Falla. able to continue on your present course. 
3e The administration of relief should come 
up for discussion as soon as the Secretariat 
Rok 2d 
produces the spain you at 
Mri/\Gardéner, the Advisory Committee meeting of April 3. 
Damascus. 

[i] I see that Falle prodded tne eee about 
this in his letter +o-Heaeking of May 7. In 
view of the considerations put forward in 
Gard@ner's letter (18201/18/54.) of May 4, we 


do not wish to press the wemy tentative 
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suggestion that the Western representatives 


might Fanohe Soadh sine eben @ Arab non=- 
ys unas We prefer to leave it to you 
yr 
ay eeonre the co-operation of the Arab States 
by whatever methods seem best-te-yeu, e.g. 
by lobbying, by arguments in the Advisory 
is Aone 
, Commistea, or ,if necessary, by/ admonitions in 
* RECEIVED IN ae 
| DIVISION the draft dexehe2 Report. In any case the 
MAY 1 first task is to study the facts and to spot/; 
121 Fifty) (394 
the chief problems connected with the 
administration of relief. 


/4. Thereafter 


4. Thereafter will come the major task of 
assessing the prospects of resettlement. The 


original proposal to prepare vast economic 


c' 
surveys as a guide in this task new seems te 


pe—fer too ambitious, On—the—other—heanéd some 


ALLS 
consideration of the Middle East economy + 


mds rH + 
ane bo le aceteded. 


resettlementé Falle seems to have secured the 
™~ 3 


the prospects of 


right decision at the Advisory Commi tiee— 
meeting of May ug that the Commission requires 
only brief surveys of the absorptive 

capacity of the various Middle East States. 

He has now sent us the first drafts of such 
surveys (in his letter 222/3/8G of May 8 to 
Simpson) and they seem to be on the right 
lines. 

be I am sending a copy of this letter to 
Peck at Fayid for your records there_and also 


to Gardéner at Damascus. 
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| FOREIGN OFFICE, S.We 4. 
May 21, 195k. 

(VE 1826/81) 


QORFIDEISIAL 


Tam 9 Saw nn Bene 


Thank you for your letter (18252/1/108) of May 13 about 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency joint report, 
(I will deal separately with Colonel Banks, M.P,, who is 
to see the Minister of State this week,) 


2. Falle appears to have handled the Advisory Commission 
meeting of May 4 very effectively, and it seems to us that the 
discussions in the Commission are going as well as could be 
expected, on the lines agreed in paragraph 7 of Roger Allen's 
letter (VE 1826/47) of March 17, We therefore hope that 
you will be able to continue on your present course, 


3e The administration of relief should come up for 
discussion as soon as the Secretariat produces the memorandum 
which you asked for at the Advisory Commission meeting of 
April 3. I see that Falle prodded Hacking about this in 
his letter of May 7. in view of the considerations put 
forward in Gardener's letter (18201/18/5h) of May li, we 
do not wish to press the tentative sugcestion that the 
Western representatives might sound a separate warning in the 
Joint Report about Arab non=-co-operation, ie prefer to leave 
it to you to try and secure the co-operation of the Arab 
States by whatever methods seem best, e.g. by lobbying, by 
arguments in the Advisory Commission, or, if necessary, by 
discreet admonitions in the draft Joint Report, In any 
ease the first task is to study the facts and to spotlight 
the chief problems connected with the administration of relief, 


4. Thereafter will come the major task of assessing the 
prospects of resettlement, The original proposal to 
prepare vast economic surveys as a guide in this task seems 
Clearly too ambitious; but some consideration of the Middle 
East economy seems indispensable if the prospects of 
resettlement are to be assessed, Palle seems to have secured 
the right decision at the Advisory Commission meeting of May hk, 
viz, that the Commission requires only brief surveys of the 
absorptive capacity of the various Middle East States, He has 
now sent us the first drafts of such surveys (in his letter 
7 of May 8 to Simpson) and they seem to be on the right 

NEG, 


5. I am sending & copy of this letter to Peck at Fayid 
for your records there, and also to Gardener at Damascus, 


Verrrw “Sut. 


SP (P.S,. Palla) 


Sir John Sterndale Bennett, KeFeMeGey MeCoy 
Beirut. 
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Extract from letter to Mr. Falla, from Sir J.Sterndale- 
Bennett (18252/17%108), of May 13, 1954. 
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I should 
like to have okey notice, with reference to Cairo 
Chancery's letter to African Department 
No. 1031/16/54 of April 26, of what Lt. -Colonel 

Cyril Banks, M.P. may say to the Foreign Office, 
or the Foreign Office to him, on the subject of 
refugees, I was unaware, at the time, of his 
presence in the Canal Zone on April 21 and he 
made no attempt to get into touch with me there, 

I first heard of him, in fact, when I arrived in 
Cairo on the night of April 22 on may way to 
Beirut and found that he had been trying to 
contact me at Charles Duke's house before my 
arrival. I sent him a note expressing regret that 
I had missed him and I OF DeC y that, if and when 

he does come back, he will try once more to get 
into touch with me, I should like, therefore, to 
Know a little more of what he is after and whether, 
after visiting Tel Aviv, and, I understand, the 
Negev, he has retained his optimism about the re- 
admission of refugees into Israel, 
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FORMIGH OFPICK, Sele te 
OUTFILE May 21, 195% 


5 of your Letter diy «the gf Eo) 
for information about Col a 
on Ai iP. whe ie taking en interest in the estine 
refuges problem. 


Ze x anatase © eng sf Foret fries @ telegram Ho. 13 
to the or tate at Geneva which indicated 
Colonel Sanks aim and our attitude towards private 
enterprise in thie field. ‘the Secretary of State saw 
Gelonel Sanke for a moment et Geneva end aeked him to 
éiseuss hie ideas with the Minister of State. 


3%. We then had three visite from him: to Roger Allen, 
to les Dedde-rerker ond to the Minister of State. I 
attech eepies of the recorde of ote meetings, and of a 
letter from Colonel Banks dated Mey 12. 


The upehet ie that he will return te Cairo early in 
Jane and will encourage the igyptian Government te 
colleberate with United Nations Relief and Yorks Agency 
in the resettlement of in the Gaga Strip. 

He has not reiced with we hie idea of getting Iersel to 
spear eotnng, Page ani we do not know whether 
visit Aviv efter Cairo. 


_. ea copying thie letter to — > at Pn oa 
ted Kingdom Delegation at cls ig 
Bnasuten at veshington, Arman, Sagdad ig Boy Caire, 
amd Tel Aviv. 


S32 (Pee Falla) 


Sir John Sterndale-Sennett, KeCs lel BeGe 
Britioh Middle Kast Ofrice, = == |= 


t.. 


(Vz 1626/63) 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Colonel Banks, M.?., came to see ms this morning 
about Arab refugees in the Middle Gast. I told him I had 
read the records of his various conversations at the 
Poreign Office and knew the background. 


I asked him what exactly it was he was proposing 
to do. He said he wished to go back to Cairo early in 
June a2 a private individual to continue the discussions 
he had hed with a view to persuading the Kgyptiens to 
settle some 50,000 of the refugees in the Gaza Strip. 
Ee thought that wae the maximum, out of the 200,000 now 
in the Gaza Strip, who could be settled on the land on a 
permanent basis. He believed that he might be able te 
get agreement between the Egyptian and Israeli Governments 
to that extent. If thie particular idea showed promise 
he would then see whether anything similar could be done 
with other Arab Governments. The one of which he hed 
most hope after fgypt was the Lebanon. 


I said that I could see no objection to him 
engaging in this piece of private enterprise. I asid it 
must be clearly understood that he was not going out as a 
representative of the Government. In fact I advised nim 
to conceal the fact thet he had had any discussions in the 
Foreign Office about the matter at all, and I said that 
the reason for my taking thet line was because I thought 
that nothing would be more likely to frustrate his plan 
then the idea that the Foreign Office was behind it. If 
the Arabs felt thet, they would be certain to say that 
it was some cunning plot to force them into a final peace 
with Israel. 


I explained our deep anxicties about the whole 
refugee position and the malignant growth of the problem, 
and repeated that official support oF indeed official 
knowledge of what he was doing would be a serious 
handicap to hime He said he entirely agreed, and had 
always felt thet himself, but if his proposed trip came 
off he would of course keep us informed. 


(gas) Selwyn Lioyé 
(Selwyn 1 ) 
* 


Cory 
(ve 1826/80) 


I saw Colonel Banks for an hour and e half again on 
Way 11. His future ideas, which I have asked him to 
confirm in writing, seem to be as follows:- 


(a) He wants to go out to tgypt as to see 
Abdul Nasir in Cairo, having been invited to do 
so, and to discuss with Nasir's Palestine office 
any plans they may have for the resettlement of 
the refugees in the Gezea strip, what is needed 
for these plans, and how much Egypt itself is 
prepared to help « with food, money, land, etc. 
He would then go on and visit Jordan and possibly 
Teracl to see what could be done jointly. 


{v) He would then return to the United Kingdom 
see the United Nations officials responsible 
for the present United Nations programme, 


(e) He wants help from the Whips Office to get 
& peir to enable him to pay this visit sometime 
towards the end of May. He wants no official 
help, but general sssistance to explore the 
present position and its possibilities. 


(a) He would like to see someone at the United 
States Embassy in London to discuss what is going 
on in this area, 


26 T hed explained to him again what Mr, Allen had told him 
and I had a” briefly to him in a letter of February 20. 
I said thet: 


(2) He’ Majesty's Government was playing the hand 
hrough the United Nations, 


(bo) Theat we could not for financial reasons offer 
ey direct United Kingdom financial assistance to his 
plans. 


(ec) That for political reasons we mst pley not 
only through the United Nations, but with the Arab 
countries as a whole. 


(@) That unless and until the Arab countries were 
prepared to make some practical move towards 
resettlement we could not suggest any addition to 
the funds for feeding and rehabilitation. 


(e) That each Arab country would clearly make 
every effort to get well-intentioned individuals 
to take on part of their financial and moral 
liability to these refugees, 


At the same time I stressed that hing that could 


® Society of 
What I feared was 


/as 


x 


es being an attempt by H.M. Government to short-circuit 
the United Nations mmchinery; that om 4 ell efforts, 
our Embassy in Cairo seemed to have got the impression 
that Colonel Banke had some official support from this 
Office in his plans, and if the Egyptiens too had got 
this impression it might lead to some difficulty. 


4h. Colonel Banks denied indignantly that he had said 
anything which could heve given our @&mbassy the idea 

thet he was in any way officially sponsored. TI have 
asked Colonel Banks to give me once more in his own words 
what he requires. Despite my efforts, he still wishes 

to see you, as he feels this Office is pouring cold water 
on his well-intentioned efforts. 


(Sg@) A.D. Dodde-Parker 
Mey 134 195k. 


Prom OOLONEL CG, BANKS, WeBsle, Helo» 


HOUSE CP CORMONS, 
ly ONDON» BeWels 


18th way, 1964. 


iiy dear Derek, 


siiee statin (tee Ce ee ae 
gira to the purge to ensure that he wes clear with 
reg ra te gle Be ty: Bm ena felt sure thet 


umerstood vate o 
Gistresseé to Saeoe tees Eg is ao the goatee. ae 
I should have caused him axbarresasment. 


Such being the case, however, rest sseured 
thet should it ye necessiry for me eal on him in the 
fu E wilt take apectal steps to soe thet he te left 
in no t that oy te ere pereonal and privete end 
aoe apauuaced War dew Geamuneahion, 


You Cpe yan ang ear gg se thet heving done oe 
end believing pA ge Stevenson satisfied to 
eni errance } Geneve on the way heme, — 
reception st ne Po Foreign Offies was to say the least 
nanponee end very Giseppointing. 


in nag “ the official attitude tewards the problem 
or n@ knowing thet on their own admission both 
the United etions and the Conetidation ¢ Commlesion are 
unable to make further progress towards resettl coment, 
I sm satisfied thet there must be # chenge in oy if 
the refugee problem is not te deteriorate 


inet tate that ee ete nee have felled te 

a ws gle odin. dng Bean to ly op ointing 
pines before ‘then from tine. to. tine 7 aus aoe 
go hend in bond with errangements for ding 


with Frooe ig 04 phe on clothes end medical #14 than they Sve 


the ettitude of the 


¥o egreed to seaept ponenee for 
ha gabe yt setiefics me thet the present stalemete 
must continné, 


/Shoula 


hee DOGMS-Parker, ee? 
. eC + BOqes ** 


Should the United Netions preceed in sccordance 
with the resonnendations asde, cut eid for food end 
medioel supplies from 84 million dollars to 18 million 
dollars, 2n4 arrange te withdrew from the ores, such 
ection ould i think only serve to worsen our relations 
in the Middle Bast. 


In to your lettor this erening gona | 
then a tok in view of the policy mich which oun | lien 
end yoursel? heve outlined, there sppeers littiec thet 
you ere in « position to a5 which con assiet mt. 


<% will perhaps be better if I teke etese in an 
endeavour to convert the United States Government nnd 
possibly the United Netions, end thie will mot of course 
be cosy knowing that my efforte will not heave the 
up o? the FPorcign Offices 


I will, however, try very herd ond should my efforts 
fail, i shell return to t s@ econ e6 possible and 
eppreech the problem from t ond, 


Please don't think me ungreteful in view of a11 the 
tice end trouble you heve teken in an effort te sssist ae 
becsuse this Fig fer from the osee. I feel very atrongly 


and ethers whe are et present 
t I must press ehesed end use every 


Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Jicey. 


(vB 1826/78) 


Gelonel Banke, 4.?., came to see me today. The 
background to his visit ie contained in the papers attached 
(see in particular Mr. Shuckburgh’s minute of May 1). 


Colonel Banke began by giving me hie pest history which 
included experience caring for ee ee during the blits 
and dealing with gta gna during the i on of Prance in 19lbe 
He then summarised the results of his recent Bary 4 to the Middle 
Bast ending uo wo My the invitetion which he had received from 
Colonel Nasr to study the problem of the refugees in the Gaza 
Strip. He said thet he wae ree of accepting this pono + yeas 
but efore he did so he would like to be sure of the ecb 2 wth: 
ané blessing of the Poreign Office. In response to ques 
mage it clear that his principal concern wae te improve the 

yeaa, Fok the refugees, which he thought wes deplorable and 
demorelising for them. To thie end he hoped to get more money 
devoted to relief, and if necessary to divert to this purpose 
some funds from the United Nations resettlement PFOSrABIMNG e 


ZI said that I thou ro thet the problem was that the 
United States Government, who provided the <= of the funda for 
the refugees, and Her Majesty’ s Governsent, who were the second 
largest contributer, were both beginning to feel that t would 
be reluctant to go on paying money, let alone increasing their 
payments, for the relie? of re 68 as long as therewas no 
effective re~settlement teking place, since the problem was 
getting worse rather than improving. Therefore the crux of the 
matter was to got re-settlement schemes sterted, and in order to 
do Loni it — be necessary to persuade the Arab Governments 
to und or allow to be undertaken, various re-settlement 
a ee mas did not think thet the Ierael Government would ever 
accept more than a yery few of the Arab . coer 
Mire Bytean might have said to ge rg Banks. difficulty was 
that we had a kind of jam: . Colonel Banks could persuade 
the Egyptian Government to show : geo intention of re-settling 
oon gee Pgs Pia Rages yo in the Gaga Strip, thi thie mi Aron Mieyg 
break the log-jam and nobody would be more delight 
I thought it would be useless hie merely trying to 
for feeding the refugees; I doubted whether the & 
Government would give nie any, I er, aid not 
He¥eG. would or that the Proms Pat nor aid I believe that 
UNRWA would of gould divert funds for a In fact the 


aia agree with 
aid not believe that bgt administration would be 
those circumstances, and in many cases the only 
that we - the Bratish ~ would be blamed for the inevitable 


appeared to agree t 


ux of" the probleny and oat 


favoured in pr 
Middle Sas 


I said that, to put it bluntly, thet depended 
“pon whet those activities were. No doubt he would be going 
out as an Adviser to the Egyptian Government and in no sense 
as @ British Government representative. Whether we could 
— him ad t»ke a benevolent interest in hie activities 
obviously must depend upon what edvice he gave te the “gyptian 
Governmont. As I ha@ already seid, if his adviee lea to a 
substantial re-settlement of the refugees, no doubt we should 
be Gelighted; but obviously we should have to judce both by 
the results and by the methods employed to obtain these 
results. It might well be that we should disagrees with 
certain of his recommendations, th» i hoped not. I 
repeated that I did not however think thst we would favour a 
éiversion of funds from re-settlement to relief, although I 
promised that if he was able to seeure some substantial 
re-settierent, then we would reconsider the new situetion which 
would arise and see whether additional funds mi; made 
available for relief, over and above the present sliceations 


Colonel Banks concluded by saying that in any caagc 
he intended to go out to cgvot in responce to Colonel Near's 
invitation and try his hand. 
(Saa-) Roger Allen 
(R. Allen) 
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Colonel Banks, M.P., came to see me this mornin 
about Arab refugees in the Middle East. I told him I ha 
read the records of his various conversations at the 
Foreign Office and knew the background. 


I asked him what exactly it was he was proposing 
to do. He said he wished to go back to Cairo early in 
June as a private individual to continue the discussions 
he had had with a view to persuading the ee to 
settle some 50,000 of the refugees in the Gaza Strip. 

He thought that was the maximum, out of the 200,000 noée/ 
in the Gaza Strip, who could be settled on the land on 4 
permanent basis. He believed that he might be able to 
get agreement between the Egyptian and Israeli Governments 
to that extent. If this particular idea showed promise 
he would then see whether anything similar could be done 
with other Arab Governments. The one of which he had 
most hope after Egypt was the Lebanon. 


I said that I could see no objection to him 
engaging in this piece of private enterprise. I said it 
must be clearly understood that he was not going out as a 
representative of the Government. In fact I advised him 
to conceal the fact that he had had any discussions in the 
Foreign Office about the matter at all, and I said that 
the reason for my taking that line was because I thought 
that nothing would be more likely to frustrate his plan 
than the idea that the Foreign Office was behind it. If 
the Arabs felt that, they would be certain to say that 
it was some cumning plot to force them into a final peace 
with Israel. 


I explained our deep anxieties about the whole 
refugee position and the malignant growth of the problem, 
and repeated that official support or indeed official 
knowledge of what he was doing would _be a serious 
handicap to him. He said he entirely agreed, and had 
always felt that himself, but if his proposed trip came 
off he would of course keep us informed. 


i ee 


(Selwyn Lloyd) 
May 19, 1954. 


Levant Dept. (to enter) 
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Private Secretary 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick 
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to settle some 50,000 of the refugees in 
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could be settled on the land on a permanent 
basis. He believed that he might be 
able to get agreement between the Egyptian’ 


and Israeli Governments to that extent. 


If this particular idea showed promise he 


-would then see whether anything similar 
could be done with other Arab Governments, 

Ane one nhc he had most hope @f- after 

Egypt was the Lebanon. 

I said that I could see no objection 
to him engaging in this piece of private 
enterprise. I said it must be clearly 
understood that he was not going out as a 
representative of the Government. In fac 
I advised him to conceal the fact that he 
had had any discussions in the Foreign Uffilce 
about the matter at all, and I said that tHe 
reason for my taking that line was because 
I thought that nothing would be more likel 
to frustrate his plan than the idea that t 
Foreign Office was behind it. If the Arabs 
felt ee would be certain to say that 
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I explained our deep anxieties 
about the whole refugee position and the 
malignant growth of the problem, and 
repeated that official support or indeed 
knowledge of what he was doing would be a 
serious handicap to him. He said he 

os 
entirely —o always felt that 


himself, but if his proposed trip came off 


he would of course keep us informed. 
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Development Division, 
B.! etre °9 

c/o British Embassy, 
Beirut. 


aS 


May 19, .1954. 


Please refer to my letters 222/3/8G of 
May 4 to Sir John Sterndale Bennett and of May 8 to 
you about the 1954 Joint Report by the Directok and 
Advisory Commission of U.N.A.W.A. \ AN 


2 I now enclose a copy of a “Summary of Bconomic 
Development Potential of Middle East Countries", with 
"Summaries of Development Projects" on eacl 

which has been produced by U.N : 

Department, together with the over ing letters which 
Carver has written to the Western and Arab delegates 
respectively. 


3% I think Carver has 
Quite neatly and produced =< 
of verbiage at the last meeti 
his staff in too much work. 
and useful. 
* 

4, I am sending copes 
to the British Middle Bast 
Chanceries at Amman, Bagdad, 


K.J. Simpson, Esq 
Leva nt Dep ar tme nt, 
Foreign { Office. 


Dear Mr. Falle, 


4-4 


rb ie: the meeting 

1954 T ic PIO 
develop pment potential of the: Middle Bast coi ntries, 
This report Summarizes the more detailed documents 
already furnished to the Commission as a part of 
Appendix 2 of the Joint Report to the General Assembly 
this fall. 


In accordance with S commendations ma 


P< 


I am enclosing, also, copies of letters and 
Lists. ofr projects sent to the representatives of the 
host governments inviting them to submit their official 
views as to the scope, priorities and costs of their 
respective economic development projects. This was 
your suggestion which I believe ovens the door to a 
constructive approach to this difficult problem, 
Since Iraq does not have an official representative on 
the Advisory Commission, I have instructed our Economic 
Adviser to call ipon the ‘appropriate Lechnical and economic 
officials of the Iraqi Government to enquire of their 
official views on the Iragi program, 


Yours sincerely 


Leslie J. Carver, 
Acting Director. 


ie. 8. ata 
British Embass: 
Beirut, 


Mon cher Ambassadeur, 

Conformément aux recommandations faites 
durant la réunion du 4 Mai 1954 de la Sale ten 
consultative, je vous prie de bien vouloir trouver 
ci-joint un rapport succinct sur les possibilités de 
développement économique S pays du lMoyen-Orient. 

Ce rapport est un résumé des études plus détaillées 
guiont déja été soumises 4 la Commission dans le cadre 
de l'Appendice 2 du ojet de rapport conjoint 4 la 
prochaine Assemblée 


Yous ere 
des principaux voroj 
avec des indications sur 1: peniety “aa areren 
d'ach8vement probable, et les dépenses prévue 
des documents réunis par les services technigqu 


économiques de 1'Office. 


Tous les renseignements ou observations 
que vous purriez me communiquer concernant l'état 
actuel, l'ordre de priorité et les pans d'applications 
du programme de développement du Liban seraient précieux 
pour 1'élaboration du prochain rapport conjoint. 


Si vous le désiriez, Ye me ferais un plaisir 
d'envoyer des représentants de nos services techniques 
et économiques en consultation auprés des Dechaiciene 
du Gouvernement libanais que ous pourriez 
en vue de la préparation de la partie seahihiaed du 
rapport conjoint. 


Je vous prie de croire ion cher Ambassadeur, 
aux assurances de ma plus haute con isidération. 


Carver 


Son Excellence 

George Bey Haimari 

Délégué du Liban aupres 

de la Commission consultative 

de 1'UNRWA - 

Présidence de la République - Beyrouth. 


Preliminary Draft 
Summary of Appendix 2 
of GA. Report. 

May 13, 1954 


SUMMARY OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL 
OF MIDDLE EAST COUNTRIES, 


Lebanon has the highest population dénsity relative to 
cropped land of any country in the Middle East, except Egypt. 
The present ratio is equivalent to 2-78 rural persons per hectare 
of cropped rainfed land. 


The population (non-refugee) is increasing at an 
estimated net fog yeare This means a probable population 
increase of 361,000 persons by 1965, disregarding emigration 
which now averages 3,000 net annually. 


New irrigation projects that may be completed by 1965 will 
add 41,600 hectares of irrigated land to the presently alge hea 
area of 48,000 hectares and will support an estimated 173,000 
persons on the basis of the present man-land ratioe 


_ The Litani project is the only developmental project 
large enough to alter materially the present population - 
production pressure in the Lebanon. It accounts for a minimum 
of 20,000 ha. of the total proposed 41,600:ha of new irrigation. 

- It would add 168,000 kw. of power capacity, capable of producing 
600 million kwh of power, or five times Lebanon's present 
production. It would stimulate an expansion of both industry 
and tourism which are already large elements in Lebanon's national 
income. 


The Litani project would cost $100 million, which 
represents about thirty times Lebanon's present annual expenditures 
on all economic development projects combined. A cost of this 
magnitude would require external financing to supplement 
Lebanese finances. Completion of the project may be expected 
to take 10 years or more. 


SEE also has a high population density relative to 
cropped land, (1.27 persons per ha. of cropped rainfed land 
particularly if account is taken of the scanty rainfall and the 
consequent low yield of the land. 


The population (non-refugee) is increasing at an 
estimated 2 1/24 net per yeare This will mean an increase of 
193,000 by 1960 and of 330,000 by 1965. 


All of the land development and irrigation projects in 
Jordan, if carried out, would support a population 
of 484,000 persons on the basis of the  aaeeha high man-land ratio. 
But most of this is represented by the Yarmuk project (to irrigate 
49,000 ha) which has not_yet been initiated and for which funds 
are not yet available. It would cost a minimum of $50,000,000, 
virtually all of which would have to be obtained from external 
sources. If the Yarmuk project is achieved, the Jordan Valley 
could support a total of 311,000 persons, including existing 
inhabitants in the valley, on the basis of the present on 
man-land ratio in Jordan. This would represent about 120,000 
persons more than the expected natural increase in Jordan's 
population by 1960 (excluding the refugees). 


PAU 


It is obvious from these comparisons that the Yarmuk 
is the only project in Jordan capable of absorbing a large number 
of Palestinian refugees; and also that whatever be the basis of 
calculating the viable lot of irrigated land, the Yarmuk project 
cannot take care of much more than one-third of the Palestinian 
refugees. This would leave roughly two-thirds, or 300,000 of 
the refugees, to remain as they are or to be absorbed elsewhere. 


Syria has a lower population density (1.00 person per 
cropped rainfed hectare), particularly if allowance is made for 
the higher rainfall and yields, than most Near East countries. 


The population, increasing at an estimated 2% net per 
year, will have expanded by 510,000 in 1960 and by 920,000 in 
1965. 


The irrigation projects now under way or planned will 
support an additional population of 258,000 by 1960 {oud Sinn, 
Ghab and Mzerib); of 534,000 by 1965 (including Homs - Hama 
extension and Khabur); and of 1,374,000 thereafter (including Yusef 
Pasha and extension of spring and well irrigation), on the basis 

of the present man-land ratio in Syria. These irrigation projects 
will cost $100 million, in addition to another $35 - 60 million 
for Latakia port, the Jezirah roads and Aleppo - Latakia_ trans- 
portation - that is a total development cost of roughly $135 - 160 
million. Since Syria is now spending about $20 million annually 
for economic development, it would seem unlikely that Syria could 
accelerate appreciably this large program without external aid. 

If, however, external finance, supplementing Syrian finance, should 
enable Syria to complete the above projects by 1965 = which would 
support 1,374,000 on the basis of the present man-land ratio - 

this would be equivalent to supporting not greatly less than 
454,000 persons over and above the expected natural increase in 
Syria's population by 1965. 


The foregoing calculations do not take account of 
probable increases in Syria's national output, which cannot be 
measured with exactitude, resulting from (a) continuation of the 
gradual extension of cultivation of rainfed land, (b) improvements 
in agriculture production techniques and (c) continuation of the 
trend of industrial expansion. 


Irag has a population density of 2.45 persons per 
cropped irrigated hectare, or roughly 1 person head cropped rainfed 
hectare. This is low relative to Lebanon and Egypt. 


The population is increasing at possibly 2% net per year. 
On this basis, the population may be expected to increase by 
755,000 in 1960 and by 1,361,000 in 1965. 


Irrigation projects now under way or planned will more 
than double the effective cropped area. But most of this increase 
will occur after 1960 when large dams now started or now under 
engineering study will be completed to store winter waters for 
summer irrigation. 


This huge increase in irrigated land will sustain a 
population increase of 1,500,000 persons by 1960; of 3,200,000 
persons by 1965; and of 7,600,000 persons thereafter when all 
the projects are completed = on the basis of the present man-land 
ratio in Iraq. 


The total cost of such a program is not known.  Thé 
Six Year Plan, which carries the irrigation program to April 1 
1957, calls for 1D 53 million for irrigation projects but this is 
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only a part of the total irrigation program. However, 70% of all 
oil royalties allocated to economic development represents a flow 
of 1D 40 million annually available for developmental purposes. 
This is more than adequate to carry out the irrigation projects 
envisaged above. The limiting factor upon the implementation of 
the irrigation program, and indeed of other developmental programs 
(such as highways, buildings and industries), is likely to be not 
a shortage of finance but a shortage of trained workmene 


Israel also has a high population density relative to 
cultivated land. The ratio of total population to total cultivated» 
ared is 3.6 persons per cultivated rainfed hectare (the figure would 
be even higher if related to area cropped each year but this figure 
is not available at the moment). 


In Lebanon, the ratio of total population to total 
cropped land is 4-6 persons per cropped rainfed hectare. 


The Israeli balance-of-payments is now in deficit by 
approximately $200 million per year. That is, expenditures of 
foreign exchange for current consumption, debt payment and 
investment exceed current earnings of foreign exchange for exports 
of goods and services by that amount. The deficit is met by 
grants, loans, private investment, liquidation of sterling balances, 
and the payment of the German debt. 

The Israeli Seven Year Plan, from 1953 through 1960 
would expand the area of irrigated land by three-fold, and would 
expand production so as to support a population of 2,000, 000 by 
1960. Imports would supply only 27% of local agricultural 
requirements in 1960 as compared to 55% in 1953. The man=land 
ratio would be 2.7 persons per cultivated rainfed hectare in 1960. 


Implementation of the Seven Year Plan and the concurrent 
meeting of consumption requirements will require outside capital 
over and above current earnings of foreign exchange in an amount 
of $1,700,000,000 in the seyén-year period., according to Israeli 
economists. Of this sum, $7$00,000,000 is expected to be supplied 
by private foreign investment and German reparations; and the 
remaining $1,000,000,000 is to come from gifts, grants and loans. 


At the end of the Seven Year Plan, the Israeli balance- 
of-payments will still be in deficit by an amount not greatly 
ender $200 million annually (to cover the deficit on current 
consumption, debt services and new investment) over and above current 
earnings of foreign exchange. This deficit would be met 
presumably by gifts, grants, loans, private investment and payment 
of the German debt. 


Thus, it appears that Israel's capacity to eta its 


present population depends upon its ability to obtain $200 million 
of foreign capital each year from sources other than its current 
earnings of foreign exchange; and that Israel's capacity to support 
an additional population would vary directly with its capacity to 
obtain additional foreign capital over and above the present 
acquisition rate. 


LEBANON: Summary of Development Projects 


Description of project Population that might be supported; Estimated possible 


by project, en basis of present completion time 
man land ratio in Lebanon 


Estimated Provision for 


: financing 
20,000 ha irrigation of pre~ ; 139,000 —- or roughly 83,000 more Est.1965, Point IV 
sent rainfed land,168,000 kw than living in some area at engineering survey to 
power, that could produce present. be completed by July 
600 million kwh or 5 times 1, 1954. Construction 
Lebanon's production in 1953 will take minimum 5 
or 6 years 


1, Litani LL 350 million: None, Project 


joo we ee oe oe a0 0 lor oe #8 


. 
. 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
a 


2, Kasmie LL 2 million LL 650,000 from 
rainfed land : in same area at present Point IV; no funds, 
H : armarked by 


e€ 
3 Lebanese government 


eae 


3. Akkar, incl, : 7,200 ha irrigation of preset: 50,000 - or 30,000 more than now st.1960, No definite: LL 5 million stimated LL 280,000 
Minnie gardens; rainfed land : living in same area ime schedule set rom Development 


0,000 - or 32,000 more than now 


5 Est.1960, No definite: LL 3 million 
living in same area 


4. Yammouneh 7,700 ha irrigation of pre- : 
: time schedule set iu 


sent rainfed land H 
5. Orontes 4,000 ha irrigation of pre- : 28,000 - or 17,000 more than now : Est.1965,. No definite: LL 4 million None 
sent rainfed land : living in same area : time schedule set c 


No definite time At least LL 10; Concession to private 
schedule set i11i company which will 
robtain its own capital 


6, Nahr Ibrahim : 14,000 kw firm 30,000 kw peak: Estimate not possible 


: 


Possibly LL 20: Concession to private 
million : company that will 
sobtain its own capital 


7. Maasri pewer 18,000 kw, capable of produ- : Estimate not possible No definite time 
project cing over 100 millim kwh : schedule set 


Tetal of abeve 41,600 ha irrigation of pre- : 286,000 ~ or 173,000 more than now LL 394 million 
sent rainfed land living in same area 
2 


00,000 kw electricit 


-2- 


Comment; Above projects, assumed to be completed by 1965, would support an additional population of 173,000 persons 


on basis of present man-land ratio in Lebanon of 2,78 rural persons per ha of cropped rainfed land 
(assuming 2,5 ha rainfed = 1 ha irrigated land). 


Figures relate to new irrigation only and do not take 
account of possible additional population that might be supported by (a) industry ami tourism through 


development of Litani; (b) gradual extension of cultivation of rainfed land through terracing; and 
(c) improvements in agricultural production techniques such as these contemplated at Terbol, 


However, Lebanon's population, now increasing at 2% net per year, will have increased by 361,000 
persons by 1965, no allowance being made for emigration which now amounts to 3,000 persons net per year, 


Source; Advisory Commission report, Appendix 2, sub-section 1 and 2 Lebanon, for details on projects. 


SYRIA: Summary of Development Projects 


Population that might be supported: Estimated possible Provision for 
by project, on basis of present financing 


Govt. authorized borrow 

ing of LS 13.5 million 
3,000 ha to be irrigated in - i11i for these & other 
addition to 2,000 ha already 
irrigated :from Treasury or Bank 
sof Syria 


3. Ghab, incl, 

Achafre plain now mostly swamp, 20,600 kw known number of persons now living: available : : borrowing from Bank of 

electricity to produce 78 in the area) : :Syria up to LS 25 millim 
million kwh year : 


. 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: . 
: 


Drain and irrigate 74,200 ha ; 222,000 persons (including un-: 1960, if funds are LS 112 million: Govt, authorized 


4, Mzerib 5,000 ha irrigated and 3,000 : 15,000 persons (including unknown : 1960, if funds are Not known None known 


: kw electricity : number of persons now living in available 
: area 

5. Extension of ; 20,000 ha of present rainfed ; 60,000 persons (incl. unknown num- 
Homs-Hama irrige-;: cultivated land ber of persons now living in area) 


tion project 


1965, if funds are Rough estimate: None known 


of LS 20 millim: 
1965, if funds are 
available 


6, Extension of : 72,000 ha irrigation,mostly 216,000 persons 
Khabur irrigation:new land not now cultivated 
project d : 
: 100,000 ha : 
:irrigated , now only lightly 300,000 persons 


Rough estimate; None known 
of LS 70 millim; 


: 
: 
: 


7e Yusef Pasha 


scultivated rainfed area plus completed in 6-8 years 
sintensification of irrigation :if funds were available 
:of 75,000 ha now irrigated by sand were given high 

ump 45,000 kw from power (x :priorit 


8, Extension of } 180,000 ha 540,000 persons after 1965;gradual ex— 
irrigation by we tension is taking place 
of wells &sprirps: severy year 


58,000 ha irrigation;and 31,374,000 (incl,unknown number al- 
,000 kw clectricity sready living in area from rainfed 
:cultivation ) 


No estimate ¢ None known 


Total of items 


LS 356 million 
1 to 8 


minimum 


After 1965. Could be ; LS 150 million: None known 
H 


9, Latakia port 


10,Jezireh roads 


Description of project 


lee 00 oe 


Deep water port to handle at 
least 700,000 tons merchandise: 
anmally; handled 528,000 
tons in 1953 


Jon 8 0s oe ae 20 00 oe 


Network of 614 kms of hard 
surface roads within Jezireh 
to eonnect it with hard sur- 
face roads to Aleppo 


jos 8 os 00 oe oe 


11,Aleppo-Latakia: Improvement of 186 km link 
transportation ;:from Aleppo to Latakia either 


improvements 


Total of items 9 
to 


(m) This is the smaller project studied by the IBRD which takes account of amount of downstream water that would be left for Iraq. 


tby constructing railroad, or 
:improving highway 


Ree 


opulatiom that might be supported: Estimated possible 


y project, on basis of present 
man-land ratio in Syria 


Estimate not possible 


Estimate not possible 


Estimate not possible 


: completion time 


: Probably by 1960, 
: Maritime works to be 
: completed by 1956 


5 years, if funds 
were available 


:Probably over 5 years 
:for RR; and under 5 


Estimated : 
remaining H 
cost : 


Provision for 
financing 


LS 44 million ; Govt.borrowed LS 10 
:million from Bank of 
:Syria in 1954 and LS 9 
:million from Bank of 
:Syria or Treasury before 
:1952.Small public subs—- 
:cription also, 

:So far as is kncwm ‘none 
sexcept for regular 
supkeep of existing 
sroads under Ordinary 
:Budget. 


LS 45 million 


:LS 115 million :None known 
sfor railroad;or: 


years for highway - if :LS 30 million 


sfunds are available 


:for improved ; 
shighwa: : 
: LS 119 million; 
sor LS 204 : 
: million H 


An earlier 


project version of the Yusef Pasha, described in the Clapp report (Part I p.90) based largely on the Gibb report, would have irrigated 


750,000 acres, 
for Iraq has presented issues, 


However, since then a part of this area has already come under pump irrigation, and the problem of downstream water supply 
So the IBRD study was restricted to theproject shown here, 


Comment; The irrigation projects assumed here to be completed by 1965 (178,000 ha) would support a population of 534,000 persons on the basis 
of the present man-land ratio in Syria of 1 person per ha of rainfed land (assuming 3 ha of rainfed land = 1 ha of irrigated land); 
and the total new irrigation projects assumed to be completed by sometime after 1965 (158,000 ha) would support a population 


of 1,374,000 on the same basis, 


supposed would be something less than 1,374,000, 


These figures relate only to population that could be supported by new irrigation projects, 


Some of this land is already cultivated by rainfed methods, so the net increase that could be 


They do not take account of additional 


opulation that could be supported by (a) extension of cultivation of rainfed lami, which has been very substantial in recent 
ars; (b) improvement in agricultural production techniques and (c) probable industrial expansion, Improvement of Latakia port 


see 


Comment (Continued) 


and connection of the port by good roads with the Jezireh will stimlate an increase in production, 


The total ast of all these projects is estimated at LS 475 - 560 million - whereas Syria's present expenditureson all 
economic development projects in 1954 amount to approximating LS 70 million, 


Syria's population, now increasing at the rate of 2% net per year, will have increased by 920,000 by 1965, 


Source; Advisory Commission report Appendix 2 sub-sections 1 and 2 Syria for details on projects, 


e 
JORDAN: Summary of Development Projects 
Project sDescription of project :Population that might be supported :Estimated possible 
‘ sby project, on. basis of present completion time 


. Estimated Provision for 
sman-land ratio in Jordan H 


: remaining financing 
cost 
: 


1. Yarmik-Jordan : Utilization of Yarmuk waters,:311,000 (including population alre-: 1960, if funds are Probably over :None, unless UNRWA 
development : through E,Ghor canal, to irr-:dy in the area to be irrigated) available : $50 million ;:carmarked funds are 
: igate 49,000 ha in Jordan smade available for 

3 sthe project 


1965 No estimate None 


tion estimate ) ready in areca to be irrigated) 


. 
: 
: 
: 


2, Other irriga- ; 15,000 ha irrigated (Point IV: 95,000 (including population al- 


. 
: 
. 
: 
: 
: 


3, Extension of 60,000 ha rainfed (BMEO mini-: 78,000 1965 : No estimate None 
rainfed land mum estimate ) : 
484,000 by 1965 (including unknown: : Over % 50 


i to 3 million 


Total of items : : 
: : number of persons already living 
H : in area to be irrigated 


4, Agaba port Construction of deep water 
sport, inclwing mechanical 
:loading installation, ware- 
shouses, and special phosphate 
sloading facilities,Present pat: 
shandled 68,000 tons cargo 1953: 


Hstimate not possible 1955 for phosphate 3: JD 977,000 
facilitics and 1956 for; through 1958 
deep water docks 


Funds requested 
of UK. 


: 
« 
: 
i 
. 
: 
‘ 
i 
: 
. 
: 
: 
: 
. 
. 
: 
. 


5. Phosphate nerease exports from 29,000 ; Estimate not possible 1960 or before 
exploitation ons in 1953 to 100,000 - 
50,000 tons year 


JD 250,000 Most of remainder of 
Govt.partici- :finance from private 
pation in new :subscription but not 
company of smany shares sold to date 
ID 1,000,000 

: capitalization 


6, Road construc-:Improvement of roads, esp. Estimate not possible 1958, if funds are 
tion slinks from N,Jordan through available 


:Amman to Agaba 


JD 8,3 million; Funds requested 
through 1958 : of UK. 


-2- 


Description of project Population that might be supported: Estimated possible 
by project, on basis of present : completed time 
man-land ratio in Jordan 


Estimated 
remaining 
cost 


Provision for 
financing 


7. Railway im- :;Improvement of present line Estimate not possible 1958, if funds are 
provement srolling stock (but not exten- available 
:sion from Ras-el-Nageb to 
sAgaba 


JD 1.6 million: Funds requested 
through 1958 : of UK, 


JD 4,3 million; Funds requested 
through 1958 of UK. 


8, Others Wide variety of small projects: Estimate not possible 


JD 15.2 million: Balance of JD 11.9 
through April 1: requested of UK, 
1958 - of which; Source of g 50 million 
only JD 3.3 mik: for Yarmuk not known 
lion are alrealy: 
available to 
date from UK; 
plus $ 50 millim: 
or more for H 
Yarmuk H 
Comment: Irrigation plans discussed but not actually begun in Jordan (Yarmuk and the smaller plans), which are assumed here to be completed 
by 1965 would support 484,000 persons, at the present man-land ratio of 1.27 persors per 1 ha of rainfed land, However, there is 
already a population living in the area to be irrigated (exact number not knowm — but possibly as much as 100,000) so the net 
increase that could be supported from the new irrigation projects, even at the prescnt low man-land ratios, would not greatly excced 
400,000 and might be even less, These calculations, of course, do not take account of possible expansion resulting from the 
development of Aqaba port, highways and phosphates, 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
. 
. 


lee eu 00 00 60 0) be 40 00 00 08 


Jordan's population, increasing at an estimated 24% net per year, may be expected to be 335,000 greater in 1965 than today, 


Jordan lacks finance to carry out any of these major projects, since 60% of Jordan's present budget (civilian administration, 
military and development) is contributed by UK, 


Advisory Commission report Appendix 2, sub-sections 1 and 2, Jordan for detailed information on projects, 


IRAQ: Summary of Development Projects 


:Population that might be supported : Estimated possible :Estimated Provision for 
sby project, on basis of present comple tion time remaining : financing 


A.EUPHRATES RIVER: H : t 
1. Habbaniya :Diverting flood waters of : No direct estimate possible Most of remaining work : ID 1.4 million; Development Board 
:Euphrates into Habbaniya lake ; will be finished by :for Ramadi : (D.B) allocation 
sstorage capacity 1 billion end of 1955 : barrage 
:cuem, for rediversion back : 
sinto River for summer. irriga- : 
:tion downstream, May be ex- 
s:pamded or may builddam up- 
stream at Ana near Syrian 
sborder, to store additional 
:billion cu.m. 


Irrigate 61,500 ha from 1960, No definite time: ID 1.3 million: D.B. 
Habbaniya or Ana storage eriod set sthrough 1957 


2. Musayab canal 


Irrigate 100,000 ha by 1960, : 1960 for 100,000 ha; +; ID 1.0 million: D.B, 
and eventually 449,000 ha, safter 1965 for remain- : through 1957 
from Habbaniya or Ana storage sder of 449,000 ha : 


3. Hilla canal 


4. Others sIrrigate 225,000 ha : After 1965, Still : No estimates 
H : under stud H 
B. TIGRIS AND TRIBUTARIES : 
5. Wadi Tharthar : Flood control of Tigris above 
:Baghdad to store 68 billion 
scu.sm, May produce 125,000 kw 
2 electricit 


= 
\o 
oN 
oO 


:Remaining ID 5 ; D.B. 
:million minimum: 


: 


After 1965, Under stuly: No estimate 


6, Eski Mosul on Proposed Dam near Turkish 
upper Tigris frontier to store possibly 

10 billion cu.m, for irriga- : : 

+; H 


ion and power 


mt eit 


:Description of project Population that might be supported : Estimated possible :Estimated Provision for 
sby project, on basis of present : completion time remaining financing 
tman-land ratio in Ira cost : 


7. Diyala River Proposed Dam 130 meters high 
(flowing into at Derbendi Khan, near Iran 
Tigris, south of :border, to store 3.7 billion 
Baghdad) cu,m, 

Beni Sa'ad Dam near Baghdad 


Not determined After 1965, Under study: ID 21 million: D.B. allocated ID 4 
d smillion for this Dam 
? :through 1957 
Not determined :Under study.Est.by 1960; No estimate 3D.B, allocated ID 1,8 
:279,000 ha in Lower Nah+ smillion for irrigation 
srawan.Eventually addi- ;: sin Lower Nahrawan 
tional 253,000 ha if : :through 1957 
:Derbendi Khan Dam : : 
1 completed : : 


Not determined : 1960.Contract already : ID 8,9 million: 
splaced with French Co, 
for completion by 1958 


8, Lesser Zab River:Dokan Dam, near Iran border,to 
(flowing into rstore 6,8 billion cu.m, for 
Tigris above sdownstream irrigation of Nah- 
Baghdad) :rawan, Makhmur ,Hawija, Adhaim 


: 
: 


: 


s:Hawija Dam, to feed Makhmur : Not determined sby 1960, 327,000 ha; & : No estimate D.B. allocated ID 3,3 
:from N,bank & Adhaim from :thereafter 120,000 ha, million for this 
35.bank : sadditional from Dokan & system 

sHawija, or from Yadi 

:Tharthar 


9. Greater Zab River:Bekhme Dam 165 m,high to store; Not determined 
(flowing into 28.3 billion cu.m,;would provi-: 
Tigris above sde water to irrigate Lower 5 
confluence of sTigris if Wadi Tharthar not ¢ 
Lesser Zab with :suitable : 


Tigris ) Hi : 


: 


10, Gharaf Canal sIrrigate 285,000 ha from excess; Not determined Probably by 1960 : DB. has allocated 
swaters of Wadi Tharthar or A : :ID 1.3 million 


:Greater Zab H sthrough 1957 


Not known, Probably D.B. has allocated 
after 1965 : TD 8.7 willicn 
: through 1957 


A ne we ce fee we oe oe ae oe oe 


bert 


Ee 
Description of project :Population that might be supported 


3 Estimated possible Estimated Provision for 
: s:by project, on basis of present 


completion time remaining financing 


z:man-land ratio in Iraq cost 


Not determined 


11, Others :Eventually 66,000 ha, from Probably after 1965 Not known 


excess waters of Tharthar : 


or Bekhme 

:Total cost,over:Six Year Plan through 
sand above por- :April 1, 1957 alloca-— 
stion included ;:tes ID 53 million 

sin Six Year Ran:for these projects 
snot known 


sby 1960 and 2,250,000 ha by 
21965 - at present pattern of 
358% intensity of water appli- ; 
:cation, Sometime thereafter, 
tprojects to provide enough 
swater for 100% intensity of 
swater application on new irri-: 
:gation and 100% intensity on 
:70% of presently irrigated 
sland, remainder of presently 
tirrigated land continuing at : : 
258% application : 


Comments: This integrated irrigation system, as described above, will permit the following extension of irrigation: 


Actual rate of water  applicaticm — 1,000 ha Equivalent in fully irrigated land cropped 


every year - 1 
1953 1960 1965 After 1965 5 eee ee ee 


(58% water (58% water (58% water (Applicatim as 
application) application) application) indicated) 


New irrigation = 1,067 2,250 2,250 (100% application) 1,305 
Presently 
irrigated 2,912 2,912 2,912 2,912 (100% application on 70% 1,689 
and 58% on remainder) 
Rainfed 966 966 966 966 386 


Total irrigated equivalent ..ccccccecse 3,380 
Population that could be supported on basis of present man-land ratio of 2,45 persons per 


inpigeated. cropped sMestarG!iss sisis’sjcisisinie's/isiv'ssie'snee vise sbee'ensiseaeauiclsssmanelé deseo desis se emenicne saves 8,281 
Population, assuming 2% net increase per year 


Summary of above :New irrigation of 1,067,000 ha: ; 


ne eercccccescccerccsnsorecersereecsccrsrscecccsssuces 6,436 


Comments (Continued) 


The Iraqi irrigation program, if carried through as now plamed, would enable Iraq to support more than double its present 
population within the next 15 - 20 years, Iragi finances are adequate to implement this development program, Its royaltics amount to 
™60 million per year. Under the Development Board lend, 70% of these royalties, i.e. ID 40 million annually have been earmarked for 
economic development, The Six Year Plan 1951-57 earmarks ID 53 million for irrigation projects, 


Source: Advisary Commission report Appendix 2, sub-sections 1 and 2 Iraq for detailed information on projects, 
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Dear Department, 
Y fee 
Please refer to Sir Ralph Stevenson's letter 4031/13/54 
of April 21 to Allen, and the letter from Chancery at Cairo 
to African Department, 1031/16/54 of April 26, about the 
visit to Egypt of Colonel Cyril Banks, M.P. 


2. Colonel Banks arrived in Israel on April 25 and saw Sir 
Francis Evans before going up to Jerusalem to call on the 
Prime Minister. Colonel Banks spoke to the Ambassador of 
the refugees and their plight in much the same way as he had 
done to Sir Ralph Stevenson, and appeared deeply sincere in 
his desire to find some solution to this unhappy problem. 
His ideas, however, seemed to be somewhat visionary. 


De Colonel Banks did not return to Tel Aviv before his 
departure from Israel, and we have therefore been unable to 
obtain a first-hand account of his conversations with the 
Prime Minister and with the Director-General of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. The Deputy Director-General, of whom 
we have made some enquiries, understands that Colonel Banks 
kept in the main to the refugee question in his talks. 
Lourie did not know whether Colonel Banks had asked for an 
agreement in principle regarding the repatriation to Israel 
of a given number of refugees. He undertook to make further 
enquiries and tell us what had transpired. We will let you 
know if we receive any further information from hin. 


i We are sending a copy of this letter to the Chancery at 
Cairo and to the Development Division of the British Middle 
Bast Office at Beirut. 

Yours ever, 


CHANCERY. 


Levant Department, 
Foreign Office, 
LONDON, S.W.1.- 


Resettlement of Palestine refugees in Near and Middle East: annual 
report of UNRWA for 1954; legal status of UNRWA. 1954. MS 
Refugee Records from the General Correspondence Files of the 
Political Departments of the Foreign Office, Record Group 371, 
1947-1970 FO 371/110863. The National Archives (Kew, United 
Kingdom). Refugees, Relief, and Resettlement, link.gale.com/apps/ 
doc/IRHMMY682368627/RRRW?u=omni&sid=bookmark- 
RRRW&pg=1. Accessed 24 Mar. 2024. 


